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ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S HEROINES 


BY WILLIAM 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


NTHONY TROLLOPE was 
the author of thirty-nine or 
forty novels, relating nearly 
all of them to the contem- 
porary English society life, 
which he seems to have known 
better than any other English novelist. Out of 
the whole number the novels which will come 
first to the reader’s mind are those relating 
to clerical sociéty as it existed during the 
eighteen fifties and sixties in the imaginary 
cathedral town of Barchester; and but for 
the explicit denial in his autobiography, one 
might next have said that he had made an ex- 
haustive study of the bishops, deans, archdea- 
cons, canons, vicars, and curates, tutti quanti, 
with their wives, sisters, aunts,: and cou- 
sins, in the whole variety of their duties and 
pleasures, joys and sorrows, hopes and fears. 
He was at the trouble to assure his believers, 
however, that he did not specifically or scien- 
tifically know the types he makes so interest- 
ing, and was only their casual and involun- 
tary observer; yet such is the inherent. evi- 
dence against him that we must regard his 
pretence as the foible of a writer who would 
rather be thought inspired than informed, 
and whose caprice it was to prefer the repu- 
tation of having made a lot of lucky guesses 
to that of having made a series of careful 
studies. 

He had several foibles, that poor Anthony 
Trollope, who wrote so much better of Eng- 
lish life than any one except Jane Austen 
and George Eliot, but who wished to write 
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like Thackeray. He copied Thackeray’s 
most offensive and inartistic confidential 
attitude, though he knew him, and had 
the courage to pronounce him, false to 
certain aspects of English society. He 
says frankly that he never met any such 
people among the nobility and gentry as 
the Marquis of Steyn and Sir Pitt Crawley; 
he apparently met many others quite as vul- 
gar and wicked, but not these self-evident 
caricatures and exaggerations; and he is the 
more to be trusted because he is so honest 
about their vulgarity and wickedness. He 
does not mock or scourge his bad aristocrats 
as Thackeray does; there is nothing of the 
satirist in him;,and he is all the more im- 
pressive as a moralist because he contents 
himself with simply letting us see them as 
they are. He has no apparent purpose of 
reforming them; at times you have from him 
the notion that reform of any sort, among 
the hierarchy or nobility, might constitute a 
danger to society, and would be worth less 
than it would-cost. He even imparts a sense 
of such entire approval of society conditions, 
such unquestioning fealty to the existing 
order, that you hardly know whether to ad- 
mire more the skill with which he portrays 
it, or the seriousness with which he accepts 
it and honors it. 
I 

“Framley Parsonage” is almost a typical 
novel of the sort which displays Trollope’s 
distinguishing strength and weakness, and 
I think myself it is a most delightful story, 
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running its course through a variety of char- 
acteristic incident, and prospering finally in 
the happy marriage of the first heroine, Lucy 
Robarts, and the brilliant marriage of the 
second heroine, Griselda Grantly. 

As no reader of the story can have for- 
gotten, Lucy is the daughter of a successful 
country doctor, and the pretty young sister 
of Rev. Mark Robarts, whom Lady Lufton 
has given the living of Framley because her 
son and he have always been friends, and be- 
cause in her rather high and mighty, but per- 
fectly kind and conscientious way, she has 
loved him from his boyhood. She is willing 
to love his pretty young sister, too, in a way, 
when she comes to the parsonage, after the 
doctor’s death, but it is no part of her plan 
that young Lord Lufton, her son, shall 
love Luey Robarts rather more than he has 
ever loved her brother. This is what happens, 
however, and the facts which Lucy has to 
face, if she accepts Lord Lufton, are the deep 
displeasure and disappointment of Lady Luf- 
ton, who means her son for Griselda Grantly, 
and if she rejects him the still deeper dis- 
pleasure and disappointment of Lord Luf- 
ton. 

She will share the displeasure in Lady Luf- 
ton’s ease, for she does not feel it quite right 
to come and get her son away; and in Lord 
Lufton’s case she will share the disappoint- 
ment, for she is as much in love with him 
as he is with her. The natural thing for a 
romantic girl to do is to deny her love, since 
Lord Lufton will not take any other sort of 
no for an answer, and the natural thing for 
a sensible girl to do is to confess it when her 
lover has sufficiently insisted. Lucy being 
both romantic and sensible, does both these 
natural things in the succession indicated; 
and all ends well. She never ceases to be 
little and dark, if pretty, and so far inade- 
quate to her rank, and Griselda Grantly never 
eeases to be tall and fair and cold, and most 
suitable for the wife and mother of aristoc- 
racy; but since Lord Lufton will not have 
Griselda in spite of her willingness, and will 
most passionately and perversely have Lucy 
in spite of her unwillingness, his mother rec- 
onciles herself so thoroughly to the inevi- 
table that with the lapse of time she comes 
almost to feel as if she had promoted the 
marriage. 

II 

The pretty story is told in the plainest 

and openest way, with quite miraculous im- 
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partiality concerning the rights and duties 
of all concerned, and with due consideration 
for their feelings and opinions. There is 
a current of tragedy, but not the darkest tra- 
gedy, running through it from the financial 
follies of Mark Robarts, to his-just but not 
destructive moral sufferings, and all the rest 
is love-comedy, just enough shadowed by pass- 
ing doubt to keep the reader from relaxing 
in perpetual sunshine. Lord Lufton is such 
a lover as any girl, romantic or sensible, or 
both, might be glad to have. Being satisfied 
that he is in love with Lucy, he has no other 
idea than to win her, and he goes as promptly 
and directly about it as possible, without any 
of the fine scruples concerning other people 
which distract the girl. His mother is all 
very well as the means of bringing a Lord 
Lufton into the world, and he loves and hon- 
ors her as a good son should; but a Lord 
Lufton has duties to himself in the choice 
of a wife that he cannot let even a mother 
contravene. He therefore puts her and her 
purposes of Griselda Grantly kindly but firm- 
ly aside, and having noticed that Lucy no 
longer comes to his mother’s house, and other- 
wise avoids meeting him, he goes to the par- 
sonage to find out why. He asks her, and it 
presently comes to her saying: 

“The world will say that I, the parson’s 
sister, set my cap at the young lord, and that 
the young lord had made a fool of me.’ ‘ The 
world shall say no such thing!’ said Lord Luf- 
ton, very imperiously. ‘ Ah! but it will. You 
can no more stop it, than King Canute could 
the waters. Your mother has interfered wise- 
ly to spare me from this; and the only favor 
that I can ask you is, that you will spare 
me also.’ And then she got up... . ‘ Stop, 
Lucy!’ he said, putting himself between her 
and the door. ‘It must not be Lucy any 
longer, Lord Lufton; I was madly foolish 
when TI first allowed it.’ ‘ By heavens! but 
it shall be Lucy—Lucy before all the world. 
My Lucy, my own Lucy—my heart’s best 
friend, and chosen love. Lucy, there is my 
hand. How long you may have had my heart, 
it matters not-to say now.’ The game was at 
her feet now, and no doubt she felt her tri- 
umph. Her ready wit and speaking lip, not 
her beauty, had brought him to her side; and 
now he was forced to acknowledge that her 
power over him had been supreme. Sooner 
than leave her he would risk all. She did 
feel her triumph; but there was nothing in 
her face to tell him that she did so. As to 
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what she would now do she did not for a mo- 
ment doubt. He had been precipitated into 
the declaration he had made not by his love, 
but by his embarrassment. She had thrown 
in his teeth the injury which he had done 
her, and he had then been moved by his gen- 
erosity to repair that injury by the noblest 
sacrifice which he could make. . But Lucy 
Robarts was not the girl to accept a sacrifice. 
He had stepped forward as though he were 
going to clasp her round the waist, but she 
receded, and got beyond the reach of his hand. 
‘Lord Lufton!’ she said, ‘when you are more 
cool you will know that this is wrong. The 
best thing for both of us now is*to part.’.... 
‘Lucy! do you mean that you cannot learn 
to love me?’ ‘I mean that I shall not try. 
Do not persevere in this, or you will have to 
hate yourself for your own folly. ‘ But I 
will persevere, till you accept my love, or say, 
with your hand on your heart, that you cannot 
and will not love me.’ ‘Then I must beg you 
to let me go,’ and having so said, she paused 
while he walked once or twice hurriedly up 
and dewn the room. ‘ And, Lord Lufton,’ she 
continued, ‘if you will leave me now, the 
words that you have spoken shall be as though 
they had never been uttered.’ ‘I care not 
who knows that they have been uttered. The 
sooner that they are known to all the world, 
the better I shall be pleased, unless indeed— 
‘Think of your mother, Lord Lufton.” ‘ What 
can I do better than give her as a daughter 
the best and sweetest girl I have ever met? 
When my mother really knows you, she will 
love you as I do. Lucy, say one word to me 
of ecomfort.’.... ‘ You have no right to press 
me any further,’ she said; and sat down upon 
the sofa, with an angry frown upon her fore- 
head. ‘By heavens,’ he said, ‘I will take 
no such answer from you till you put your 
hand upon your heart, and say that you can- 
not love me.’ ‘Oh, why should you press 
me so, Lord Lufton? ‘Why! because my 
happiness depends upon it; because it be- 
hooves me to know the very truth. It has 
come to this, that I love you with my 
whole heart, and I must know how your 
heart stands towards me.’. She had now again 
risen from the sofa, and was looking stead- 
ily in his face. ‘Lord Lufton,’ she said, ‘I 
cannot love you,’ and as she spoke she did 
put her hand, as he had desired, upon her 
heart. ‘Then God help me! for I am very 
wretched. Good-hy, Lucy,’ and he stretched 
out his hand to her. ‘Good-by, my lord. Do 
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not be angry with me.’ ‘No, no,. no!’ and 
without further speech he left the room and 
the house and hurried home. . . .. And when 
he was well gone—absolutely out of sight 
from the window—Lucy walked steadily up 
to her room, locked the door, and then threw 
herself on the bed. Why—oh! why had she 
told such a falsehood? Could anything jus- 
tify her in a lie? Was it not a lie+knowing 
as she did that she loved him with all her 
loving heart? But, then, his mother! and the 
sneers of the world, which would have de- 
clared that she had set her trap, and caught 
the foolish young lord! Her pride would 
not have submitted to that. Strong as her 
love was, yet her pride was, perhaps, stronger 
—stronger at any rate during that inter- 
view.” 
Ill 

Following the scene with Lord Lufton there 
is a mighty pretty passage between Lucy Rob- 
arts and her sister-in-law, to whom she owns 
the love that she denied to Lord Lufton. I 
should like to give it all, but perhaps I had 
better send my readers to the novel for it: 
they will thank me for sending them to the 
novel upon any excuse when they have read 
it. 

“« Well, no, it has been all my own fault; 
though, for the life of me, Fanny, going back 
and back, I cannot see where I took the first 
false step. I do not know where I went 
wrong. One wrong thing I did, and it is the 
only thing that I do not regret.’ ‘ What was 
that, Lucey? ‘I told him a lie”’.... ‘And 
what has he said to you, Lucy? ‘£ What? 
Only this, that he asked me to be his wife.’ 
‘Lord Lufton proposed to you?’.... ‘ Here, 
standing here, on this very spot, on that 
flower of the carpet, he begged me a dozen 
times to be his wife. I wonder whether you 
and Mark would let me cut it out and keep 
it.’ ‘And what answer did you make to him?’ 


‘TI lied to him, and told him that I did not 


love him.’ ‘ You refused him? ‘ Yes; I re- 
fused a live lord. There is some satisfaction 
in having that to think of; is there not? 
Fanny, was I wicked to tell that falsehood? 
...-» Had I thought that it was good for him, 
that he would not have repented, I would 
have braved anything—for his sake. Even 
your frown, for you would have frowned: You 
would have thought it sacrilege for me to 
marry Lord Lufton! You know you would’ 
Mrs. Robarts hardly knew how to say what 
she thought, or indeed what she ought to 
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think.... What would Lady Lufton say, or 
think, or feel? What would she say, and 
think, and feel as to that parsonage from 
which so deadly a blow would fall upon her? 
Would she not accuse the vicar and the vicar’s 
wife of the blackest ingratitude? Would life 
be endurable at Framley under such circum- 
stances as those? ‘ What you tell me so sur- 
prises me, that I hardly as yet know how 
to speak about it,’ said Mrs. Robarts.... 


‘And you would not accept his love? ‘No; 
I would have nothing to say to it. Look 


you, I stood here, and putting my hand upon 
my heart,—for he bade me do that,—I said 
that I could not love him.” ‘And what 
then? ‘He went away,—with a look as 
though he were -heart-broken. He crept away 
slowly, saying that he was the most wretched 
soul alive. For a minute I believed him 
and could almost have called him back. 
Jut, no, Fanny; do not think that I am over- 
proud, or conceited about my conquest. He 
had not reached the gate before he was thank- 
ing God for his eseape.’ ‘That I do not be- 
lieve.’ ” 

This passage develops the character of 
Lucy Robarts as it remains with the reader, 
and reveals in her the strain of humor, which 
still does not render her finally rebellious 
against the social situation, as the author’s 
humor does not render him rebellious. Both 
author and heroine accede to it, though they 
both fully recognize its absurdity, and-~are 
aware of its injustice. In fact, the attitude 
of the characters in all of Trollope’s books 
and the attitude of Trollope himself is one of 
Asiatic submission to the established order of 
things, mixed with a strictly Anglo-Saxon 
freedom of speech concerning it; so that the 
more democratized American is searcely more 
amazed at the one than at the other. No 
people with less than the English good sense 
could prevent their social conditions from 
working more harm than they do; no people 
with so much good sense ever abandoned 
themselves to a status in which the outsider 
sees no sense at all. 

But the law and the gospel of Trollope, a 
prophet of as clear vision as need be, is that 
the thing which is must be, and that every 
one concerned must conform to it in mind 
and conscience as wisely and decently as pos- 
sible. It is an immensely frank race, and 
what Trollope does is to show it with a frank- 
ness equalled by that of no other novelist, 
with a cold-bloodedness, and absence of dis- 
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agreeable consciousness which almost com- 
mand respect. 
IV 

Nothing could be more respectable than the 
open understanding, so impossible to two 
American mothers, between Lady Lufton and 
Mrs. Archdeacon Grantly that Lord Lufton 
and Griselda Grantly shall be brought to- 
gether in such circumstances that the young 
man shall offer himself and; the young girl 
shall accept him. The intended lovers are 
themselves in the plot, which miscarries be- 
cause Lord Lufton, not caring for Griselda 
to begin with, sees Lucy Robarts at his mo- 
ther’s house where he is meant to see no one 
but Griselda, and falls in love with Lucy. 
Griselda is so purely and entirely of her 
world that she finds no offence to her person- 
al dignity and maidenly modesty in being 
put in a young man’s way for him to fall 
in love with. That is a perfectly right and 
proper arrangement; when he will not fall 
in leve with her, she merely resents it in a 
brief, cold anger, and makes haste to accept 
another nobleman of higher rank and greater 
wealth than Lord Lufton. 

Trollope has shown no greater mastery than 
in the handling of this girl’s passive egotism 
and dull, glacial self-sufficiency. It is only 
such as most abjectly submit themselves to 
the world that most dominate it at last, and 
in the different books that record Griselda 
Grantly’s progress we see her grow naturally 
and logically, almost inevitably, from an un- 
impulsive, unresponsive young girl, into a 
great lady of fashion, a ruler in society. She 
is always rather stupid, and she never does 
or says anything to win her way to social 
supremacy. It may be said that this su- 
premacy comes to her because she is fit for 
it, and knows how to keep it without the 
least pains or inconvenience. She is really, 
in her cold but perfectly adequate nullity, 
a wonderful ‘achievement, and she is from 
first to last the same. But she is so null, 
so negative, that it is difficult to choose any 
passage which shall dramatically impart the 
notion of her; but the conversation which her 
mother has with her, when Mrs. Grantly comes 
to see her at Lady Lufton’s London house, 
and to find out how the land lies with regard 
to Lord Lufton, may serve at least as well as 
another. Toward the middle of this conver- 
sation the mother had to be frank since the 
daughter would not be. 

“‘What I particularly wanted to say to 
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“AND AS SHE SPOKE, SHE DID PUT HER HAND, AS HE HAD DESIRED, UPON HER HEART.” 
Drawn by Arrave L Kecier. 


you was this: I think you should know what 
are the ideas which Lady Lufton entertains.’ 
‘Her ideas!’ said Griselda, who had never 
troubled herself much in thinking about other 
people’s thoughts. ‘Yes, Griselda. While 
you were staying down at Framley Court, and 
also, I suppose, since you have been up here 
in Bruton Street, you must have seen a 
deal of—Lord Lufton.’ ‘He doesn’t 
come very often to Bruton Street,—that is to 
say, not very often.’.... ‘Of course he can- 
not be at home now as much as he was down 
in the country, when he was living in the same 
house,’ said Mrs. Grantly, whose business 
it was to take Lord Lufton’s part at the 
present moment. ‘He must be at his club, 
and at the House of Lords, and in twenty 
places.’ ‘ He is very fond of going to parties, 
and he dances beautifully. ‘I am sure he 
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does. I have seen as much as that myself, 
and I think I know some one with whom he 
likes to dance.’ And the mother gave her 
daughter a loving little squeeze. ‘Do you 
mean me, mamma?” ‘ Yes, I do mean you, 
my dear. And is it not true? Lady Lufton 
says that he likes dancing with you better 
than with any one else in London.’ ‘I don’t 
know,’ said Griselda, looking down upon the 
ground. ... ‘ But young ladies must think 
of such things, must they not?’ ‘ Must they, 
mamma?’ ‘I suppose they do, don’t they? 
The truth is, Griselda, that Lady Lufton 
thinks that if— Can you guess what it is 
she thinks? ‘No, mamma.’ But that was 
a fib on Griselda’s part. ‘She thinks that 
my Griselda would make the best possible wife 
in the world for her son; and I think so too. 
I think that her son will be a very fortunate 
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And now 
what do you think, Griselda?’ ‘1 don’t think 
anything, mamma.’ .... ‘ You don’t think 
anything! But, my darling, you must think. 
You must make up your mind what would 
be your answer if Lord Lufton were to pro- 
pose to you. That is what Lady Lufton wish- 
es him to do.’ ‘ But he never will, mamma.’ 
‘And if he did? ‘But. I’m sure he never 
will. He doesn’t think of such a thing at 
all—and—and—’ ‘And what, my dear?’ ‘I 
don’t know, mamma.... Lord Lufton thinks 
a great deal more of Lucy Robarts than he 
does of—of—of any one else, I believe,’ said 
Griselda, showing now some little animation 
by her manner, ‘dumpy little black thing 
that she is.’ Lord Luf- 
ton, of course, is bound to be civil to any 
young lady in his mother’s house, and I am 
quite sure that he has no other idea whatever 
with regard to Miss Robarts. I certainly 
cannot speak as to her intellect, for I do 
not think she opened her mouth in my pres- 
ence; but—’ ‘Oh! she has plenty to say for 
herself, when she pleases. She’s a sly little 
thing.’ ” 

As the reader will have seen, Griselda was 
quite right, and indeed the one quality she 
had in positive measure was a subtle cun- 
ning, such as in higher minds serves the pur- 
poses of divination. She was equal through 
this, and through an absence of all tender- 
ness, to most of the exigencies of life. Not 
through principle, but the want of it, she was 
able philosophically to endure things- that 
wring the heart and break the spirit of other 
people. After her engagement to Lord Dum- 
bello, while she was at her father’s house ac- 
tively superintending the preparation of her 
trousseau, there came a rumor, which seemed 
only too well founded, that her betrothed had 
gone to Paris to break off the engagement, 
and her father decided on going.up to Lon- 
don to see about it. 

“* Susan,’ said the archdeacon to his wife, 
just as he was starting;—-at this moment 
neither of them was in the happiest spirits, 
—T think I would say a word of caution to 
Griselda.’ ‘Do you feel so much doubt about 
it as that? said Mrs. Grantly.... On the next 
morning Mrs. Grantly, with much cunning 
preparation, went about the task which her 
husband had left her to perform. It took her 
long to do, for she was very cunning in the 
doing of it; but at last it dropped from her 
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in words that there was a possibility—a bare 
possibility—that some disappointment might 
even yet be in store for them. ‘ Do you mean, 
mamma, that the marriage will be put off? 
‘I don’t mean to say that I think it will; 
God forbid! but it is just possible. I dare 
say that I am very wrong to tell you of this, 
but I know that you have sense enough to 
bear it. Papa has gone to London, and we 
shall hear from him soon.’ ‘Then, mamma, 
I had better give them orders not to go on 
with the marking.’ ” 

1 should be puzzled to point out a line in 
which I thought the artist had gone wrong 
in this extraordinary portrait. If he had 
done nothing else it would be sufficient to 
prove him a master; and it is only one of a 
hundred masterpieces. It must have been one 
of the most difficult to do because the formula 
is so very simple. Not to have mixed other 
ingredients with the component parts of 
Griselda’s character, or not to have mixed 
the original ingredients in disproportion, is 
the highest proof of the artist’s mastery. She 
is never caricatured, never suffered to tran- 
scend. the limits of her temperament. She 
is a disagreeable person, because she is cold 
and selfish, but she is not unjust, and she de- 
serves at the hands of her creator the justice 
he does her in a final touch, and without 
which, perhaps, the picture would have want- 
ed perfect relief. After her marriage Lucy 
Robarts met Lady Dumbello in London. 
“Lucy had felt that she had been despised 
by the rich beauty. She also in her turn 
had disliked, if she had not despised, her 
rival. But how would it be now? Lady Dum- 
bello could hardly despise her, and yet it did 
not seem possible that they should meet as 
friends. They did meet, and Lucy came for- 
ward with a pretty eagerness to give her 
hand to Lady Lufton’s late favorite. Lady 
Dumbello smiled slightly—the same old smile 
which had come across her face when they 
two had been first introduced in the Framley 
drawing-room; the same smile without the 
variation of a line,—took the offered hand, 
muttered a word or two, and then receded. 
It was exactly as she had done before. She 
had never despised Lucy Robarts. She had 
accorded to the parson’s sister the amount of 
cordiality with which she usually received 
sid "“Tmictictensoa and now she could do no 
more for the peer’s wife.” So to the end 
her perfect congruity is defined. 
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the Mediterranean an American wo- 
man—a spinster, which adds to the 
interest—talked feelingly about the life and 
status of her sisters in the Orient, where she 
had passed some time in travel. She summed 
up the case neatly, thus: “ Frankly, I have 
murmured sometimes at being condemned to 
what selfish people call single blessedness; 
but I have seen a great light in the East, and 
am going home content. I’m so grateful that 
I’m a unit, and not a simple fraction.” 
As a definition, perhaps, it was inadequate; 
but as a characteriza- 


() N a steamer coming westward through 


ments for sin, and a girl baby stands high in 
the list of things to be averted if possible, 
and to be borne with religious resignation 
if necessary. She is a catastrophe to cheer 
up under, and the news of her advent brings 
all the condoling kin around to say how sorry 
they are. From that time forward the cease- 
less concern of the afflicted parents is to get 
rid of her in marriage at as early an age as 
possible, and all time passed by her in maiden 
meditation, after she is seven or eight years 
old, i8 considered as wasted. To avert the 
climacteric misfortune of having her left on 

their hands, they be- 





tion, “simple frac- 
tion ” was comprehen- 
sive. It embodied and 
crystallized all of ob- 
servation I had been 
able to make, and all 
of information I had 
been able to glean of 
woman’s condition in 
the Shah’s kingdom. 
The Persian woman 
is a fraction from 
birth to death, a half, 
a sixth; a twenty-fifth, 
in degree according as 
her parents are prolific 
or her husband rich 
and able to support a 


, 





large household. 
Strangely enough 
from the Western 


point of view, she is 
content with this frac- 
tional estate, and looks 
upon the Christian 
wife with undisguised 
pity, as a being with 
mission unfulfilled, 
and a soul lost to all 
eternity. 

The Persian has a 
superstitious notion of 
calamities as punish- 





OUT-DOOR COSTUME OF PERSIAN 


troth her in infancy, if 
a neighbor can _ be 
found who is complai- 
sant and who has a 
boy. But whether this 
be done or not, the 
Persian bridegroom 
accepts his wife in 
the manner in which 





American schoolboys 
trade dilapidated 
jack -. knives — “on 


sight unseen.” 

To compensate him 
in some measure for 
the adverse odds in- 
volved in this sys- 
tem, large latitude is 
accorded him in the 
matter of divorce. 
There is no State, 
even in our enlighten- 
ed Union, where an 
unsatisfactory wife 
may be so promptly 
gotten rid of. The 
judgments of courts 
and the _ revelations 
of newspapers are un- 
known. When the 
Persian husband’s 
wrath gets the upper 


LADY. hand of him, he says, 
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“Go! I don’t want you.” That is a decree 
of divorce, and goes into operation forthwith. 
Divorce always involves alimony. If for this 
or any other reason the husband repents him, 
he may call her back. Even after the second 
time he is allowed to reconsider, but when he 
has dismissed her for the third time, it is 
all over. Only after she has been the wife 
of another is she eligible to her old place in 
the anderun of her first lord. Re-marriage 
after the third divorcee, it should be said, is 
generally considered final—one of the few 
Persian matches that are made in heaven. 

All this uncertainty in the marriage rela- 
tion does not, of course, tend to uplift the 
woman, in either her own or the general es- 
teem. It is counterbalanced to some degree, 
however, by the fact that social strata are 
not sternly defined, so far as a woman’s origin 
is econeerned. She is a woman; that is all. 
A serving-man’s daughter, with no mother to 
speak of, may be the first favorite of a king’s 
anderun, if she appeals to his royal fancy. 

In America, where chivalrous sentiment 
concedes that in mental or moral attributes 
all great or admirable men are the images 
of their mothers, it is difficult to understand 
how the acumen and energy of the Persian 
male are so long in disappearing, for if any- 
where under the sun there is an existence 
conducive to stupidity, it is that of the Per- 
sian woman. In the first place, the teachings 
of religion and the custom of the country 
accord to her only a nominal intelligence. 

Theoretically, she is about on the mental 
plane of the guinea-hen. From all part or 
lot in the interests of the thinking, acting 
world she is traditionally disqualified. Her 
spirit is attuned by immemorial inheritance 
to monotony, which may be varied now and 
then by a sound beating from her husband. 
This she accepts as one does an unsalutary 
change in the weather. She is practically a 
prisoner, with not much to do and no com- 
pany save that of her children and other 
“ fractions” like herself. With these she is 
in most cases not on the best of terms, and if 
she tries to make away with the children of 
her rivals at a given opportunity, it is no whit 
more than they would do for hers. She is 
not supposed to have mental needs; she is 
not accounted a sufficiently important part 
of a Persian’s establishment to have her 
health asked after by his friends, and to make 
such an inquiry is an unpardonable breach 
of decorum. 
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In what concerns the inner nature it is 
possibly an advahtage to a Persian woman 
to be a poor man’s wife. In such a case she 
is apt to be one of fewer. If the poverty be 
dire, she may have his attentions and affec- 
tions all to herself. At any rate, she will 
have manual work to do, to weary her body 
to the point where sleep comes without seda- 
tives, and puts an end to thoughts. But for 
the great majority of Persian women in good 
circumstances there is nothing but seclusion 
and idleness and baths and bonbons and fine 
raiment and submission and motherhood. 
The missionaries say that Persian women are 
intensely maternal and domestic in their na- 
tures. It is not strange. To be maternal 
is without doubt diverting, and for domesti- 
city, it is Hobson’s choice. 

Domesticity, however, has a narrow mean- 
ing. There is no mistress of a great Persian 
house, as we understand the term and the 
function. The chief eunuch is the house- 
keeper. The favorite wife even has naught 
to say in the reception-room, or anywhere 
else save in her own part of the anderun or 
women’s quarters. These, in the best houses, 
are fitted up at great expense, and in these 
latter days, I am told, many of them are 
equipped with some of-the attractions of 
Western homes— musical instruments and 
the like. There is a change of fashions in 
husbands, too, as the invasion of Western 
ideas proceeds. To carry polygamy to the 
extreme permitted by the faith is no longer 
popular, and there are many Persians who 
have forsaken the old order altogether, and 
are content and happy with one wife. 

The anderun, like the rest of the Persian 
house, has practically no decorations save 
carpets and hangings, with which all the 
blank, cheerless wall spaces, as well as the 
floors, are covered. In some houses scenes 
from history or portraits are painted in panel 
spaces or above the doors. Chairs are im- 
ported now for use in the houses of progres- 
sive Persians. There are European tables, 
too, but for beds the mattresses outspread 
upon the floor still do duty. 

For occupations there are embroidery— 
though not of the sort which made Persia 
famous—some weaving of the finer order, 
and some making of sweetmeats. There are 
gossip, and gossip’s mother, jealousy; there 
are cigarettes, and hubble-bubble pipes, and 
holding of one’s hands, and looking at one’s 
jewelry, and eating of unlimited candy. 
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THE PERSIAN LADY’S OUTING. 
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PERSIAN WOMAN FEEDING BABY. 


There are servants and tire-women without 
number, for who toils in Persia does. so for 
a bare livelihood, and to have one or two score 
of retainers in a high-class Persian establish- 
ment is a mere circumstance. 

For his-women folk’s- ease the well-to-do 
Persian has an eminent regard. He is an 
egoist worth talking about. The anderun, 
standing apart in the midst of the mud-walled 
enclosure, to all intents and purposes is in a 
separate house, and usually the most preten- 
tious part of the whole homestead. In most 
cases it is built around four sides of a court, 
in which is manifest all that skilled gardeners, 
a highly enriched soil, and an ideal climate 
can accomplish in the way of floral splendor. 

One of these areas, into which I was privi- 
leged to look because at that hour it was 
known to be deserted by every living soul, 
was probably seventy-five yards long and more 
than half as broad. Scattered through it 
were trees, chiefly poplars and flower-bearing 
growths, and underneath their shade, only a 
few steps apart, comfortable benches. 

It was a difficult task of imagination to 
people it with the ladies of the household, 
for the home costume of the Persian woman 
is not such that an American, especially one 
of the male persuasion, may conceive of her 
strolling out into the rose-gardens in it to 
take the air of an afternoon. It is made up 
usually of short skirts, one or more of them, 
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reaching to the knees or thereabouts. Some- 
times, for comfort’s sakey bloomers are worn 
under these, or, it maybe, pantaloons of the 
traditional pattern, enormously loose and 
coming to the ankles, where they are gathered 
tight. Oftener, however, these encumbrances 
are dispensed with and the limbs are left 
untrammelled. 

The outer garment is a loose sacque, of the 
best material its owner’s husband can afford 
or will permit. The head-dréss, if any be 
worn, is a kerchief, tied undér the chin. 
Sometimes it is embroidered, or decorated 
with designs wrought in metals or with pre- 
cious stones. To complete the costume all 
that is used is a mass of jewelry, of the heavi- 
est and most garish type, plenty of henna to 
redden the dark hair, rouge for the cheeks, 
paint for the eyebrows, kohl for the lashes, 
and mouches to be distributed over the face; 
and there are colored slippers, sometimes 
gayly ornamented, with turn-up toes and no 
heels worth mentioning; and that is the cos- 
tume in which the Persian woman waits on 
her husband, who, of his lordly right, must be 
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served at table alone, and finishes: his repast 
before the “ fractions” which compose: his 
numerically better half may dare to take food: 

For formal occasions, when there is. femi- 
nine company to tea—and cigarettes—more 
voluminous: garments ‘are put on, made of 
silks. and embroidered cloths of: great price: 
But it is only in her own prison-house that 
this fabled beauty of the Orient may gratify 
her vanity to this extent. Out-of-doors her 
liege wouldn’t know her from his neighbor’s 
wife, unless he happened to recognize the 
white jackass which carried her, or the house- 





through which, unseen, she sees. For women 
of the poorer class: 'this».outer garment is 
made: of ;coarse plaid: cloth, usitally of pink 
and whité, or. blue.and whité. ° Many if; them, 


too, do.without:the iveéil, and snere)y- draw:thé > <- - 
folds of the: outer -garment over; to cover the ‘>... ” 
face, as the Turkish women dé; but thete-is .-— 


large difference between’ the Persian’ -dand 
Turkish women in this matter of concealment. 
The Persian woman shows thoroughness and 
evident sincerity of intent in her wearing 
of the veil.. Among the Turks, particularly 
im Constantinople, in many cases it serves 
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hold servitor who walked, holding her bridle- 
rein, through the streets or bazars. She ‘is 
simply a balloon of black or blue cloth and 
white muslin veil, or yashmak, from head to 
ankles. She wears an anomalous garment 
known as a chudder—the baggiest of trousers, 
reaching to the ankles, with stockings attach- 
ed. Over this the domino affair is cast, yards 
upon yards. of sombre stuff, which envelops 
her like an impenetrable cloud. 

The long white veil, if its wearer be a lady 
of quality, is fastened at the back of the head 
with a showy jewel of some sort, and athwart 
the front of it is a little oblong of lace, 


merely’ the purpose of the Spanish sefiorita’s 
fan. 

Tt is almost worth a journey to Persia to 
see the Persian woman’s skill in walking upon 
the poor, curl-toed sandals which she calls 
shoes. There is scarcely any upper to them 
—merely a triangular patch over the toes: 
An American woman, without some tutoring 
and a long course of practice in the wearing 
of them, would never be able to hold the 
things on at all. The remaining half of the 
sole is very narrow, thickened and padded and 
broadened a trifle at the heel. But your Per- 
sian woman, thus shod, walks rapidly and with 


at 


is 
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a forcible suggestion of objective through the 
uneven and unpaved streets, crosses ditches 
and skirts the frequent puddles with the 
most artistic of little scufflings. She never 
loses a shoe, and, through the exercise of some 
magic peculiarly her own, never gets mud on 
her hosiery, which is often of the finest ma- 
terial, and wrought in the most fanciful 
of designs. An American, or European, trav- 
ersing the same thoroughfares, would bedaub 
his boots ankle-high. The men, whose foot- 
gear is similar, are equally expert. 

Women, or at least live beings in women’s 
clothing, are to be seen in plenty on the Per- 
sian streets, but their number, in proportion 
to the entire number of wayfarers, is not so 
large by three-fourths as it is in America. 
They are for the most part small of stature, 
and to judge from their feet and ankles (why 
these are not hidden is more than one can un- 
derstand!) are graceful of form. The chan- 
ging effect of advancing years is plainly ap- 
parent, however, even in spite of the en- 
shrouding garments. Science, with its de- 
vices for the preservation of youthful con- 
tour, has not found its way to Persia yet. 

The behavior of the Persian woman in pub- 
lie is as decorous as it is possible for human 
behavior to be, and you will watch the pro- 
cession of them through the bazars a long 
time before you detect one in any turning 
aside that bears the mark of coquetry. It is 
an oft-told tale in Persia that this raiment, 
devised for the concealment of woman’s 
charms, and in which she is like one guarded 
within a fortified stronghold, is made a means 
of flirtation and intrigue. It would seem, 
without information on the subject, as if the 
masculine adorer in such cases, to escape de- 
tection, must have the feet and ankles of a 
Spanish grandee or a French dancing-girl. 

In the bazars in the morning houfs women 
market and shop, but trade must be on a 
cash basis, of necessity, since all the shop- 
keeper sees of his customer is the hand thrust 
from the depths of the robe to receive the 
articles purchased and to deliver the money 
in return therefor. But the shopping and 
marketing can never become in Persia such 
gossiping-bees as cavillers declared them to be 
in America, for Mrs. Hassan can no more 
recognize Mrs. Selim than the worshippers 
of a wooden god can know whose voice speaks 
prophecies through its graven lips. 

The exchange of tittle-tattle must be made 
at the house of one or the other, and the 
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range of it all is narrow enough. There are 
visitings, when the real men folk are out of 
sight and hearing; the inevitable tea is 
served, with “ smokables,” and such an array 
of sweetmeats as would astound and delight 
the matinée girl. It is probably safe enough 
to say that in the creation of such temptations 
the Persian and Turkish women can give 
lessons to all the manufacturers of dulces in 
the world. But, oddly enough, these composi- 
tions are not to be purchased in the bazars. 

In religious observance the women of Iran 
are all that Mohammed could have wished 
them to be. They attend faithfully upon 
service in the mosques; they say their beads 
fervently; they pray punctually, with their 
foreheads pressed upon small, carven cylin- 
ders of earth from the sacred plain of Ker- 
bela. In all the solemn festivals with which 
throughout the year the martyrdom of the 
Shiah saints is commemorated, they are eager 
witnesses, and sometimes participants. Their 
antipathy to the Christian is as violent and 
unreasoning as that.of the men, perhaps more 
so. In the bazars they draw aside and stand 
with faces toward the wall, pulling their robes 
about them and over their heads, as if in fear 
of some moral contagion. 

The one thing which successfully runs 
counter to this blind fanaticism is the con- 
sciousness that under the strange head-cover- 
ings of these Ferenghi women, these Kafirs— 
the American missionaries, if you please— 
there is knowledge of the art of healing. 
They go to the missions, braving the danger 
of contamination, to tell their bodily ills and 
find relief in the unholy magic of Christian 
pills and potions. I have known of thirty or 
forty Persian women visiting the Presbyte- 
rian mission dispensary of a morning on this 
errand. It is the triumph of poor human kin- 
ship over the malice of an intolerant faith; 
and it is being used in hope of turning these 
people from a religion which for twelve cen- 
tries has pleased them very well. 

What the fruit of the effort will be, whether 
in this case, as always, conquest shall prove 
the only efficacious agent to implant the more 
progressive belief, remains to be seen; but 
that immense good is accomplished along hu- 
manitarian lines by the devoted women in the 
missions throughout Persia is beyond dis- 
pute. They may not convert the Mohamme- 
dan woman, at least not for decades; but they 
are uplifting her, and opening her eyes to a 
deal of needed material truth. 
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HIS is a story you must not 
publish, because it seems so 
improbable. Persons who 
don’t know anything about 
convent life—and, for that 
matter, those who think they 
know all about it—will say it could not have 
happened. But, as it did happen right under 
my own eyes, and I helped it along all I could, 
1 can testify that every word of it is true. 

Of course, I cannot tell it in a dramatic 
way, as writers do; so I will jot down the facts 
in the best English I know, and if you de- 
cide to use it you may change and polish it 
up as much as you please. Then if people 
say it didn’t happen, why, just send them to 
me. 

To begin at the beginning. The episode, if 
that is what it should be called, occurred last 
year, a few months before I was graduated. 
I was up to my eyes in work, for, besides the 
regular course, I had taken French and music 
and all the other extras, and we were having 
Commencement rehearsals every day, and 
Sister Cecilia was always poking her head 
into the class-room and announcing that she 
“wanted Miss Iverson for a few minutes.” 
I played the piano in one number of the pro- 
gramme, and the harp in another, and the 
zither in something else; and besides all that 
I sang in two or three of the choruses. I had 
been with Sister Cecilia so many years that 
I knew her ways and ideas, and when she was 
very much rushed I helped her to drill some 
of the girls. 

I don’t mention all these things to show you 
that I was a musical prodigy, but that you 
may understand that the usual discipline was 
a little relaxed. I was coming and going 
from one part of the convent to another 
pretty much as I pleased. 

Well, during those weeks I saw a great deal 
of Sister Chrysostom. She was a musician, 
and a good one—oh, if you could have heard 





her sing! Everybody said she was sure to be 
Sister Cecilia’s successor, and I think Sister 
Cecilia thought so too, for she was very nice 
to her and taught her all she knew. 

Sister Chrysostom was Sister Cecilia’s 
first assistant, chief counsellor, and general 
support during those few months, and we 
girls were glad of it. Sister Cecilia used to 
get excited and have nervous crises which 
were very bad for us all, but Sister Chrysos- 
tom never lost her head, nor her cool, calm 
manner. She had a lovely face and sang like 
an angel, and looked as if she had had a past. 
So we girls all adored her and raved over her 
and didn’t mind when she snubbed us, which 
she did most of the time. There was nothing 
sentimental about Sister Chrysostom, but 
there was something very interesting, and I 
used to look at her and wish I knew what it 
was. Perhaps that is why I found out. 

You know how the “ Day School side” of 
the convent is arranged. When you pass the 
big double doors that open from the street, 
you find yourself in a square entrance hall, 
with a small reception-room at the right and 
a flight of stairs at the left, leading down 
to the kindergarten. Directly in front of 
you are two more swinging doors, and when 
you have passed those you find yourself in‘a 
long corridor, with rows of doors on the right 
and left. These doors, you remember, all 
lead into small music-rooms, and in each 
room a girl is practising on the piano. The 
din is something dreadful, of course, for each 
is playing a different thing, and most of them 
haven’t half learned it. ‘ 

During rehearsal weeks it was Sister Chrys- 
ostom’s duty to go up and down this long 
corridor, dropping into the different rooms 
and inspiring the girls to fresh efforts. Some- 
times she would sit down and talk with them 
about their music, and point out their mis- 
takes, and correct their technique, and so on. 
It was really a kind of supplementary lesson, 
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and they adored her so that they actually 
paid attention to what she said, and got some 
good from it. Once in a long time she would 
speak of other things. Of course, the girs 
were always trying to make her do this, but 
they didn’t often succeed. When they did it 
was interesting. We used to meet and com- 
pare notes. It was plain to all of us that 
Sister Chrysostom had not stepped right out 
of a class-room into a nun’s habit, as so many 
of the Sisters had. She had seen life. She 
was really a woman of the world. She under- 
stood human nature—and we could see that 
our point of view amused her. 

In the convent, of course, the greenest girls 
put on airs, in a way, over the nuns. The 
least experienced feels that she has more 
worldly wisdom than the Sisters, and usually 
she is right. The day pupils live at home 
and have their evenings, for amusement, not 
to speak of their Saturdays and Sundays. 
Most of them have big brothers and sisters 
who are in society, and the girls get more in- 
formation from them than they dream they 
are giving. As for the boarders, they have 
their long vacations at home—and they make 
the most of them! 

All this has really nothing to do with the 
story, and I do not know why I am writing 
it, for you understand these things much bet- 
ter than I do. But I think it came to me 
because I suddenly remembered how we girls 
used to sit in the garden and talk about 
Sister Chrysostom, and how we analyzed the 
difference between her and the other Sisters, 
and how cheap we used to feel sometimes 
when she pricked the poor little bubble of our 
conceit. Please leave that in about the 
bubble;-I think it’s rather good, though per- 
haps I have heard the expression somewhere. 

Well, now I must go back a little. You 
see I don’t know how to tell a story—I don’t 
understand what parts to put first. But from 
this point on I'll tell things as they happened. 

One day in January, Sister Chrysostom 
came into one of the little music-rooms where 
I was sitting alone, banging away on the 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsodie. There were 
eight of us practising it that week, and we 
brought tears of anguish to poor little Sister 
Cecilia’s eyes. Sister Chrysostom sat down 
beside me and made as many criticisms as she 
thought I could bear, and then she leaned 
back in her chair and I knew she was going 
to talk! Of course I went right on playing— 
I knew enough for that. If we stopped, Sister 
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Chrysostom always left. But I kept to the 
first two pages, which I knew pretty well, 
and played them over and over very softly. 
Sister Chrysostom saw through it, for her 
lips twitched; but she sat for a time without 
speaking, and I played on and waited. 

At last she said, “ May, do you ever go to 
the theatre ?” : 

I thought I would drop off the piano stool! 
In the first place, she had never called me 
“May” before; you know how formal they 
always are. In my graduation year it was 
“Miss Iverson” with all of them, no matter 
how many years they had known me, and I 
hadn’t known her a year, for she had just 
come to the convent the fall before, from some 
other institution. And then, for her to speak 
of the theatre! 

I kept as cool as I could and answered, as 
if I thought the question the most natural 
one in the world, that I went to the matinée 
every Saturday, and sometimes to an evening 
performance. I said papa would only let 
me go in the evéning if it was Shakspere or 
something very good; but that my married 
sister, Mrs. George R. Verbeck, always gave 
me matinée tickets, whether the play was good 
or not. She knew how I loved to go, and any- 
how she’s the sweetest thing in the world. 
I call her my big sister beeause she’s so much 
older than I am. She’s twenty-eight—the 
poor dear! But she does lovely things for 
me, and every now and then she buys a box 
for the matinée and lets me ask my friends. 
Of course, she has loads of money and can 
afford it, but lots of sisters wouldn’t think of 
it. I know girls—but I am running away 
from my story again. 

I told Sister Chrysostom all about Grace— 
that’s my sister, Mrs. Verbeck—and how good 
she was to me, and how she’d do anything in 
the world for me, but Sister Chrysostom 
didn’t pay much attention. She seemed to 
be thinking. Then she said, 

“Did you ever see or hear of a company 
called ‘ The Bannerton Troubadours? ” 

I remembered them right off. They had 
been at the Academy of Music the year be- 
fore in a play called “ Kitchen Frolics,” or 
something of that kind. There was no plot— 
just a lot of singing and dancing, and what 
they called “ specialties.” I didn’t go. 

I told Sister Chrysostom I hadn’t seen them, 
but that they were coming to the Academy 
again in March, for I had looked up all the 
coming plays and made a list for Grace of 
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the ones I wanted to see. I remembered that 
1 marked ’most every one, and Grace laughed 
when she looked at the list. But I hadn’t 
marked the “ Bannerton Troubadours,” and I 
didn’t know just what time in March they 
were coming, for the date had not been set. 

Sister Chrysostom hesitated for a moment 
and then said: 

“When you learn the dates I wish you 
would tell me. There is a girl in that com- 
pany whom I used to know. I shall be inter- 
ested to feel that she is in the same city.” 
And then she changed the subject and went 
back to the old music again, and of course 
I had to submit. But you can just believe 
I was excited. And curious? My! But I 
didn’t dare ask her a single question. 

One thing pleased me, though, and that 
was she didn’t tell me not to tell. Of 
course I knew she meant me not to, and I 
never breathed a word to the girls, though I 
was dying to, for wouldn’t it have simply 
thrilled them to think Sister Chrysostom knew 
an actress! I didn’t tell a living soul but 
Grace; I tell her everything. She was inter- 
ested, but didn’t say much. 

Well, now, you see, I’ve got to where I be- 
gan my story, which was in the midst of the 
March rehearsals. At first after my talk 
with Sister Chrysostom I kept thinking of it 
all the timie; but as the weeks went on I was 
so busy it dropped from my mind. I had al- 
most entirely forgotten it, though I was see- 
ing Sister Chr¥sostom every day, when I 
heard my brother Jack’s chum say to him 
at the dimmer table one evening: 

“ Let’ go to see the ‘ Bannerton Trouba- 
dours,’ to-night.” 

It gave me a start, I can tell you! But I 
didn’t dare to show that I was interested, for 
Jack has the worst way of getting things 
from me that I don’t want to tell. But as 
soon as I got away from the table I simply 
flew for the evening paper and found the 
announcement. The “ Troubadours ” were in 
town: this was Monday, and they were to 
open at the Academy that evening. So you 
see I had almost slipped up on my promise 
to Sister Chrysostom. Those dreadful re- 
hearsals had driven everything else out of my 
head. 

However, it was all right, after all, I 
thought, for she merely wanted to know when 
they were in town, and I could tell her the 
next morning. They were to leave Thurs- 
day, but anyhow she’d have two days to think 
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about her old friend as being in the same 
city with her. 

The next morning I saw her hurrying 
along the convent hall, and I followed her. 
She looked almost annoyed when I stopped 
her, for she must have been very busy, but 
my first words made her attentive enough. 
When I said, “ Sister Chrysostom, I want to 
tell you that the ‘ Bannerton Troubadours’ 
are in town,” her whole face chariged. Usu- 
ally she was so calm you couldn’t imagine 
anything could shake her, and her lips had 
a queer little curl to them that was almost 
sareastic. We girls dreaded it. We used to 
see it coming and change the subject, what- 
ever it was. We knew we’d made some break. 
But when I mentioned the “ Bannerton 
Troubadours,” I felt as if I had never really 
seen Sister Chrysostom before; it was as if 
she had dropped a mask. First she was ex- 
cited, and her eyes shone and she drew a 
long breath. Then over her whole face came 
the sweetest, softest, dearest expression, and 
her eyes looked as Grace’s do sometimes 
when she’s watching her little boy and thinks 
no one sees her. I could have hugged her— 
Sister Chrysostom, I mean—but she didn’t 
give me a chance. She caught my hand and 
drew me into a music-room that happened to 
be empty, and she closed the door and stood 
with her back to it. Then she said, “ Now 
tell me all you know about it, quickly.” 

Well, I told her. It wasn’t much, of course, 
and then I waited to seé if she’d tell me any- 
thing. She did. She told me the whole 
story in one sentence. She said: 

“My only sister is in that 
May—,” and then she added, 
breath, “ Oh, if I could see her!” 

“Well,” I said, “she'll come to see you, 
won’t she?’ You know their friends can 
come and see the Sisters and have a happy 
visit sitting on the other side of an iron grat- 
ing and talking to them. I’ve had to do that 
once or twice since I was graduated, and it 
just makes me sick. But I was talking about 
Sister Chrysostom. 

She shook her head and said very sadly, 
“No, she does not know that I am here. 
Even if she did, she would not come.” Then 
all the brightness faded out of her face, 
and she looked her old self again. Even the 
sareastic little lines around her mouth came 
back. She passed her hand across her fore- 
head, and when she spoke again her voice 
seemed tired. She said: “Thank you for 
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telling me, May. She is my little sister. 
She is only twenty now, and I have not seen 
her since she was twelve. When we were to- 
gether no two sisters ever loved each other 
more. I really brought her up until I—came 
here. My people opposed my entering the 
convent and none of them wrote to me. Four 
years ago a friend told me Clara had gone 
on the stage—also against the wishes of the 
family, of course. She has married a theatri- 
cal man, this Mr. Bannerman, and plays the 
leading part in his comedy, or whatever it 
is. My friend said Clara asked very particu- 
larly that I should not be told of the career 
she had chosen, as of course she felt that I 
would disapprove of it. And somehow I got 
the impression that something was wrong, 
and I have been miserable ever since.” 

You can imagine how I felt. I thought 
of Grace and how awful it would be if she 
and I were separated. Then the wildest kind 
of an idea flashed into my mind, and I spoke 
right out before I had time to think. 

“ Sister,” I said, “if she doesn’t come to 
see you, why don’t you go to her?” 

I shall never forget the look she gave me. 
There was indignation in it, and reproach, 
and something else that hurt me most of all— 
regret for the confidence she had given me. 
She turned without a word and opened the 
door to leave the room, but I caught her hand 
and held her. I had to get out of this some- 
way, and what Jack calls one of my “lucid 
moments ” came to me. I drew her back into 
the room and talked to her my very fastest, 
which is pretty fast! 

“ Sister,” I said, “I beg you will at least 
listen. I know what I say and I can arrange 
it all. The ‘ Troubadours’ give a matinée 
to-morrow, Wednesday. It begins at two 
and ends at five. The Academy is only six 
blocks from the convent. My sister will lend 
me her carriage. I will have it here at three 
and drive you over there; we'll time it to 
get there between the first and second acts. 
You can see your sister, and I'll have you 
back in the convent within an hour.” 

Sister Chrysostom pushed my hands away. 
“You are insane,” she said—and then she 
went to the window and looked out. Wild as 
the plan was, she was actually considering it, 
and I could see that she was tempted. I 
could hardly stand still with the romance of it 
all. I never thought so fast in my life. She 
just stood there without saying a word, and I 
went right on planning. 
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“T’ll tell Grace all about it to-night,” I 
said, “and get her to help us.” (My! but I 
liked that word us!) “She will, I promise 
you; she was graduated at this convent her- 
self—years and years and years ago, but still 
she remembers it. She'll arrange about the 
carriage and about getting into the theatre. 
Sister Cecilia will be up in the Commence- 
ment hall all afternoon, and you'll be on 
duty in these rooms. If they miss you from 
one, they’ll think you’re in one of the others. 
But they can’t miss you, for we won’t be gone 
much more than half an hour.” 

Sister Chrysostom turned and looked at me 
with her queer little smile, “How about the 
portress?” was all she said, but I felt as if 
she had poured ice-water over me. Of course 
the portress was the one big obstacle. There 
she stood, at the door, opening and shutting 
it and gazing through and through every one 
that came in and out. And if the last trump 
sounded she vouldn’t answer it until she had 
those doors locked and those keys tucked 
away just so. 

As I said, the mention of her was chilling, 
but my blood was up, and I wasn’t going to 
give in now. I set my teeth and went ahead. 
I said very airily, “Oh, never mind the por- 
tress; I'll arrange about her,” and then sud- 
denly another inspiration came to me. Two 
“lucid moments” in the same day would 
have surprised Jack. They surprised me/ 
I said, “ Grace has a long black ulster that 
reaches the floor. I'll bring it in a bundle 
to-morrow morning, with a black hat and 
gloves and a big black veil. It will all make 
a large bundle, but perhaps the girls will 
think it’s my valedictory that I’ve been work- 
ing on so hard.” This was a joke, for I was 
in high spirits, but Sister Chrysostom never 
smiled. I think she might have. She mere- 
ly looked at me strangely, and said very 
slowly: 

“You extraordinary girl—I really believe 
it might be done.” Then she turned, with a 
queer, almost desperate gesture, and whisper- 
ed to herself, “ It cannot be wrong, for I know 
the child needs me.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. Can you 
imagine it? And doesn’t it prove what I said 
about her being a woman of the world? There 
she was, taking it quietly, when any other 
nun— But there is no use of making com- 
parisons, for at the mere suggestion I think 
any other nun in the convent would have 
fainted. 
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She went on very coolly, though there was 
a queer excited look in her eyes: 

“You could bring the bundle into this 
music-room because it is the one nearest the 
main entrance. It could be put away in the 
closet until I need it. Just before three I 
could slip in here, take off my veil and head- 
piece, leave them in the ¢loset, put on the 
ulster, the hat, the veil (it must be very 
’ Then she stopped and 
"bit her lips. “ But how shall we get out when 
I have them on?” Here I actually had an- 
other flash. I never did such thinking in my 
life. 

“ We'll have Grace herself come for us,” I 
said; “she'll ring and come in the front en- 
trance as usual. She’s a privileged character, 
you know, and she roams about to suit her- 
self, and often leaves the convent by the en- 
trance on the other side of the building. Ill 
bring her to the music-room where you are, 
and we'll watch our chance. When the corri- 
dor is clear and the portress busy at the door, 
we will all stroll to the other side of the build- 
ing and leave by that entrance. The por- 
tress there will think you’re a friend of 
Grace’s. Any of the Sisters or girls who meet 
us will think the same thing. Out we go. 
When we come back we'll come through this 
entrance and the portress will think you are 
some member of the family coming to hear 
me rehearse. Everything is lax just now on 
account of these rehearsals. We can do it.” 

Sister Chrysostom shrugged her shoulders 
with an odd little gesture she had. It signi- 
fied her final decision on any point. We 
wirls used to think there was some foreign 
blood in her veins. Then she said: “ We can 
try it. Will you make all the arrangements?” 
and walked away without another word. 

I went from school to Grace’s house, and 
found her dressing for a dinner party, but I 
made her send her maid away while I told 
her all about the plan. At first she was horri- 
fied and made objections and preached, but 
in the end she promised to help us, like a 
dear, as I knew she would. She gave me the 
ulster and things and I walked off with the 
bundle. It made me look like a laundress 
carrying home the week’s wash. I got it up 
to my room without anybody’s seeing it, and 
all the evening I was so excited I couldn’t 
talk, and when I got to bed I couldn’t sleep. 

I was at the convent bright and early in 
the morning, but I had thought better of the 
bundle, so I carried the things in Jack’s dress- 
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suit ease. Sister Vincent looked at it as I 
went in, but I suppose she thought it held 
music, especially as. I walked into the first 
music-room and left it there. But. you may 
believe I kept the key in my pocket. until one 
o'clock. Then I had a chance to slip it,into 
Sister Chrysostom’s hand when I met her-in 
the hall. Her fingers closed on it in the 
cutest way. : 

When three o’clock came I was so excited 
I could hardly breathe, for of course if we were 
found out I’d be expelled, and I don’t know 
what would have happened to Sister Chrysos- 
tom. I rushed into the little reception-room 
to the right of the entrance. Its windows 
looked into the street. There was Grace’s 
carriage driving up and I saw her get out. 
Then the coachman drove off, and I knew 
he was going round to the other entrance in 
the next block. I slipped back and waited 
for Grace in the inner corridor, beyond the 
swinging doors.” I heard the bell ring and 
the big key turn, and the little portress 
gurgle in her glee at seeing Grace. She likes 
my big sister; every one does. Then Grace 
told the portress she would go and find me, 
and she came swinging along the hall in a 
very debonair fashion, but when I met her 
she looked frightened. She said, “ You 
monkey, I’m afraid you’re making a lot of 
trouble for us all.” She hadn’t time to say 
more, for. I pulled her into the music-room, 
and there was Sister Chrysostom, and Grace 
became the woman of the world at once. 
Mrs. Verbeck is famous for her charming 
manner, and I was proud of her when I intro- 
duced her, but I was proud of Sister Chrys- 
ostom, too. They were both as polished as 
ivory balls, and they deserved credit, for in 
their hearts they were scared to death. 

We helped Sister Chrysostom into the street 
things, and then I sallied forth to look over 
the field. I never had such an exciting time 
in my life, and I believe I would have 
screamed if anybody had touched me. The 
corridor was not empty, so we waited a few 
moments. Then we all strolled out together, 
Grace and I talking as carelessly as we could. 
Sister Chrysostom looked very natural in her 
street things, and that was comforting; I had 
feared she wouldn’t. When we turned off 
the main corridor into the left wing of the 
building I thought all was lost, for we met 
one of Grace’s former teachers face to face 
and of course she stopped. I drew Sister 
Chrysostom on, but my heart stood still as I 
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AND WE ALL THREE STROLLED OUT OF THE DOOR AND INTO THE CRISP COLD AIR. 
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listened, for Sister George said, “ Reverend 
Mother was asking for you yesterday, Mrs. 
Verbeck; she wishes to see you, I think, in 
regard to the Commencement music.” 

Grace adores Reverend Mother, and I 
thought she would have dropped us then and 
there and flown to her, but Sister George 
went on, “ She is engaged to-day, but may I 
tell her you will come to-morrow afternoon ?” 

Of course Grace said she was at Reverend 
Mother’s service at all times. Then we all 
breathed again. 

I forgot to say that I could not have left 
the convent by its side entrance if Grace 
hadn’t been with me. Day pupils are not 
allowed to use it, as it is supposed to be for 
visitors only. Grace smiled at the portress, 
who beamed back at her, and we all three 
strolled out of the door and into the crisp 
eold air. I wondered then, and I’ve often 
wondered since, how Sister Chrysostom felt 
at that moment. Of course we could not see 


her face plainly under the veil, and she didn’t 
speak. She took her place in the carriage 
without a word, and we followed her. The 
coachman had his orders from Grace and the 
horses started off with a bound. It couldn’t 
have been much more than five minutes before 
we were at the stage door of the Academy. 

Here, too, Grace had fixed everything. That 
sister of mine is a treasure. She showed the 
doorkeeper a pass, and he let us in, and a 
very grimy boy led us along the dirtiest, 
darkest passage I’ve ever seen. Sister Chrys- 
ostom caught Grace’s arm and said: “ You 
will not leave me for a moment, will you? Do 
not permit us to be separated.” 

Grace promised. We both knew how the 
Sister felt. A sailor clinging to a life-line 
with the under-tow pulling him down would 
feel about the same way, I think. The grimy 
boy knocked at a grimy door and left us 
standing before it. A voice said, “ Come in,” 
and in we went. 
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I had always supposed that actresses had 
beautiful dressing-rooms, with soft carpets 
and silk hangings and lovely curtains and 


flowers. Maybe they do in big cities in the 
East, but they don’t when they come to our 
Western town. That room was about six feet 
long and four feet wide, it seemed to me, and 
dirty! The dust was simply thick. When we 
opened the door a cloud of it seemed to rise 
arid settle on us. The place was so small 
tliat when we went in our elbows actually 
dag into one another’s sides, and I tripped on 
a&stool on the floor and almost bowled over the 
others like a lot of ten-pins. There was a 
long looking-glass on the wall just opposite 
the door, and a girl stood in front of it with 
her back to us. Of course she saw us re- 
flected there and she turned around. She was 
dressed except for her gown; she had a blond 
wig on, and was daubing some red paint on 
her cheeks with a funny little piece of fur. 
she looked young and tired, and her lips had 
a peevish curl. 

Sister Chrysostom threw back her veil and 
went right up to the girl and took her in her 
arms. “ My little sister,” she said, “ you 
don’t know how I’ve hungered for you,” and 
there was something in her voice that brought 
the tears to my eyes. I turned and looked at 
Grace; her cheeks were wet, too. Then we 
heard a short laugh and we both glanced up. 
The girl in the blond wig had drawn herself 
out of Sister Chrysostom’s arms and stood 
looking at her with a queer smile. 

“Well, Helen!” she said, in the most off- 
hand way imaginable. “What on earth 
brings you here? Have you shaken the con- 
vent? I always thought you would if you 
got a chance. There isn’t much convent fever 
in our blood!” 

She picked up the paint she had been 
using and got in front of the mirror again. 
“Who ’re your friends?” she said, daubing 
away with her back to us, but looking boldly 
at us in the glass. 

Sister Chrysostom could not speak. I think 
she felt as if she had been struck. She would 
have preferred a blow. My big sister came 
forward—if one could be said to come forward 
in that space. She smiled as sweetly as if the 
zirl had been the Queen of England. 

“T am Mrs. Verbeck.” she said, “ and this 
is my little sister May. I am afraid you do 
not understand your sister’s position, Mrs. 
Bannerton. She has not left the convent; 
we brought her here for a few moments with 
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you, because she loves you, and has not seen 
you for so many years, and was willing to 
undergo a great deal to have another look at 
you. We must take her away almost imme- 
diately. Perhaps you would like to see each 
other alone.” 

The blond girl laughed again. “ What for?” 
she said; “ we haven’t any secrets to talk over. 
At least I haven’t. Have you, Nell? And I 
hope you haven’t come here to preach.” She 
put on her dress as she spoke; it was one of 
the silk, fluffy things that stage dancers wear. 
It was short and very low, and gave me quite 
a shock there in the dressing-room. I don’t 
think she had much delicate feeling. She 
fastened it and fluffed it out and turned round 
to us with her mouth full of pins. Her whole 
manner was as cool and off-hand as if two 
or three actresses from the next dressing-room 
had run in to see her. 

“ Well, I suppose you three are up to some 
lark,” she said, with a kind of sneer. “ This 
tale of devotion is all very well, but I notice 
Nell didn’t mind leaving me when I was a 
kid.” 

If you print this story you must put in 
something here about the contrast between the 
vulgar-looking girl in her cheap finery, and 
her paint and her bare arms and shoulders, 
and the beautiful nun who sat looking up 
at her with such an expression of suffering 
in her eyes as I hope I’ll never see in any eyes 
again. I can’t describe the thing, but I felt 
it and so did Grace, and we both knew that we 
were looking at a tragedy. 

Sister Chrysostom had been sitting in her 
chair in a limp heap, as if something that held 
her up had given way, but she rose when her. 
sister said that about the lark. 

“We must go,” she said, and her voice 
sounded as if she were speaking in her sleep, 
and her eyes looked that way, too. The blond 
girl laughed again. She had the most un- 
pleasant laugh I ever heard, but she used it 
often enough. 

“Well, that’s what I was going to say,” 
she said. “This is all very nice for you 
people, of course, but I'll get my cue in a 
minute—” 

Sister Chrysostom turned her eyes toward 
her and yet looked as if she didn’t see her. 
You’ve seen that expression; it isn’t pleasant. 
Then she spoke, and there was something in 
her voice that made her sister turn and look 
squarely at her for the first time. 

“Clara,” she said, “you have broken my 
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heart and I am glad of it. It is a fitting 
punishment for the thing I have done—the 
only punishment I could have felt. If you 
had received me in the spirit in which I came 
to you, if you had returned the love I have 
given you all these years, I should have gone 
back to the convent exulting. It is true that 
I left you for the convent; perhaps I did 
wrong. But you have punished me now for 
that and for this, for all the past and all the 
future. You are not to blame. God has made 
you His instrument of chastisement. Before 
I go, is there anything in the world I can do 
for you—is there anything I can say?” 

“ Nothing,” said the blond girl, briefly. 

Sister Chrysostom turned to my sister and 
held out her hands. 

“Take me away,” she said, and then she 
went all to pieces and cried like a little child. 
“Take me from this place—take me back.” 

My sister turned her back on the blond 
girl and so did I. Grace’s face was white and 
set. I have never seen her look so angry. 
We drew the veil over Sister Chrysostom’s 
face and we each put an arm around her and 
half carried her out into the grimy passage- 
way. We met the dirty boy coming to give 
the blond girl her cue, and we heard the 
orchestra striking into the music I suppose 
she was going to dance. I glanced behind and 
the girl beckoned to me. Her face was twist- 


ed in a queer way and her cheeks looked a 
I went back 


sickly white under their paint. 
and she caught my hand. 
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“T had to do it,” she gasped out. “It was 
best for her and for me. She'll stop caring 
for me now and be content in the convent. 
And if I had been nice to her she’d have asked 
me all sorts of questions that I couldn’t 
answer—that’s the whole truth of it. Id 
rather have her think me brutal than—well, 
than have her know the truth. Don’t you 
ever tell her.” 

Then she began to daub her face again 
with the paint. The slovenly boy called her 
and she pushed me before her out of the room. 
A short fat man came hurrying down the 
passage and swore when he saw her, and 
asked what she meant by being late. Her 
skirts whisked around the corner, and I heard 
clapping and knew she had gone on the stage. 

Well, that is all there was to it. 

Grace had helped Sister Chrysostom into 
the carriage and was telling the coachman 
to drive fast. We got back to the convent 
and Grace left, and Sister Chrysostom and I 
passed the portress, Sister Vincent, without 
arousing any suspicion. There were several 
strangers at the door, and we walked coolly 
in while Sister Vincent was talking to them. 
We went into the music-room and I held the 
door while Sister Chrysostom took off Grace’s 
things and arranged her own veil. She was 
talking to herself all the time she did it. She 
said the same thing twenty times, I should 
think, like a child learning to spell a word. 

“Tt was a just punishment,” she said. “I 
deserve it—I deserve it.” 
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III—CHAPTER VIII 


the palace the night wore on 
im anxious foreboding. The 
court had been summarily dis- 
missed when the favorite’s 
sudden ‘illness was appreci- 
ated, but a few of the King’s 
closest friends still lingered: in the anteroom 
for news of Madame de Chateauroux’s prog- 
ress. The long Silence was suddenly broken 
as the door of the’ Duchess’s boudoir opened 
from the inside. “Richelieu straightened him- 
self and stepped forward, as, out of the bed- 
room, came a man—tall and stoutish, in square 
wig and loose black suit which made him ap- 
pear old. This was Quesnay. Closing the 
door behind him, he stood looking in some as- 
tonishment at the new-comers. Presently 
recognizing Claude, however, he bowed slight- 
ly. Claude returned the salute; and no one 
stirred as the doctor crossed the room and 
flung himself upon a chair with the manner 
of one who has made up his mind on an im- 
portant point. It was Richelieu who asked 
gently, “ She is—worse ?” 

Quesnay hesitated. Then, with a shrug, 
he replied, gruffly, “ She’s lost. I say so. She’s 
lost. That fool Falconet would continue his 
insane bleedings and cuppings. He no more 
knows her sickness than I do. Let her rest 
in peace now say I—till the end.” 

Despite his abrupt phrases, there was a 
good deal of feeling in Quesnay’s voice; for 
the Duchess had been his friend. He now 
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turned his back on the little party, and strode 
over to one of the windows, where he stood 
looking into the black gulf of the Court of 
Marble, below. So for many minutes no one 
within the room spoke; no one moved. The 
silence was finally broken by the reopening of 
the bed-room door. This time it was Louis of 
France who had left the bed-room of the 
dying woman. He entered the boudoir with 
head bent, brows knitted, one hand nervously 
brushing his forehead, the other hanging limp 
at his side; and no one had ever before beheld 
the expression that now rested upon his face. 
As for him, if he beheld the others in the 
room, he evinced no surprise at their pres- 
ence, nor had he taken any notice of the 
reverent lowering of heads as he came among 
them. 

“ Richelieu, go to the little apartments and 
bring back with you Bachelier, Maurepas, and 
Mare Antoine d’Argenson. Speak to no others 
if you can possibly avoid it. If forced, you 
will say that the Duchess of Chateauroux is 
not in the palace.” 

Richelieu bowed low and departed on his 
errand without protest. After the exit Louis 
seated himself in the chair that Quesnay had 
left, his head bowed on his hands, his atti- 
tude precluding any idea of speech on the part 
of any one present. 

When the Duke re-entered the apartment, 
Bachelier was alone with him. Maurepas and 
d’Argenson, neither of them dressed, were to 
follow presently. On seeing his valet, the 
King beckoned the little man to his side, 
whispered to him inaudibly for several sec- 
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onds, and then dismissed him on some errand. 
Just without, in the antechamber, Bachelier 
encountered the two ministers. There was no 
speech between them, but looks, in a court, 
are capable of astonishing development. The 
King, bowed and deeply troubled, was before 
them, in his chair. After the salute there 
was a short silence which Louis, with an ef- 
fort, broke: 

“ Gentlemen, we shall have need of you— 
later. Meantime you will remain in this 
room. While you are here we forbid you in 
any way to address any of those about you. 
And upon those who have, we know not how, 
been admitted to this room, we also impose 
silence. Hereafter this night must be by all 
of you forgotten. Any violation of my com- 
mand will mean, understand well, messieurs 
and mesdames, will mean imprisonment for 
life.” 

With these final words the King, after glan- 
cing solemnly around the semicirele of mute 
figures, rose, slowly, and moved toward the 
bed-room door. As he opened it all behind him 
saw Falconet, the royal physician, turn and 
face his Majesty, whispering something. 
Louis started back for a second, and covered 
his face with his hands. Then, turning about, 
he raised one hand in a summons that was 
understood by all those who stood in the ad- 
joining room. The little party moved slowly 
forward into the sleeping-chamber of her who 
had ruled Versailles. Maurepas and d’Argen- 
son stood aside for Deborah and her husband 
to enter: then they followed, with Quesnay, 
close behind. Antoinette Cescot, waiting to 
be last, saw Richelieu, whose face had grown 
ghastly white, falter to the threshold of the 
door. There he stopped, hesitating, strug- 
gling, with himself. Finally, with an effort 
that cost him all that remained of his nerve 
force, he stepped quickly into the bed-room, 
and halted just inside, his back to the wall. 
Antoinette, who had sent one glittering look, 
like a dart, through the man in front of her, 
followed him into the bed-room, and passed 
him, as he stopped beside the wall. 

Around the great bed of the third of the 
de Nésle sisters stood those who had just 
entered into that room, the spell of the hour, 
the flickering candle-light, and the terrible 
scene before them weaving a spell of slow 
fear about them all. The heavy velvet bed- 
curtains had long ago been pulled down, to 
give madame air in her agony. Up near the 
pillows, to the left, her face hidden in her 


hands, utterly exhausted with the horror of 
what she had seen, knelt Madame de Flava- 
court. At the other side was Pére Ségand, 
the confessor, who had administered the last 
sacrament, two hours before. Beside him 
stood Quesnay’s superior, M.'Faleonet. Di- 
rectly behind was the King, his eyes, like 
those of the rest, fixed upon the face of the 
woman he had loved. 

Marie Anne de Mailly-Nésle lay rigid on 
her bed. Her golden hair, shaken free from 
powder in the last four hours, framed, in 
shining waves, her face. That face—dusky, 
wrinkled, gray; the eyes, half-open, catching 
the candle-light, and glittering, glassy black, 
beneath their frozen lids; the shapeless lips, 
two drawn gray lines, from beneath the upper 
of which the white teeth peered forth*—was 
this visage which once had been the peer- 
less countenance of the most superb woman 
of her time. And one thing more there was 
which seemed a mark, put on her by some 
master will, to stamp the life which she had 
led unmistakably on her in death. Below the 
left corner of her mouth, unloosened in her 
life-struggles, was a black patch, cut in the 
shape of a crescent, named by the court fop 
who had originated it, the “ coquette.” 

And so, through these December midnight 
hours, the little circle remained about that 
bed, gazing, in tremulous fascination, at what 
lay before them. Maurepas knew, now, why 
they had been admitted here. Who, ever 
after, would voluntarily gossip of such a 
seene as this? Who would willingly recall 
it to memory? Prudent-wise with a terrible 
wisdom was this King of theirs become! 
Maurepas, standing here, recalled, even as 
Claude was doing, another death-bed which 
had been in this palace of Versailles: that of 
little Pauline Félicité de Vintimille, sister 
of this woman, seventeen years old, a mother, 
who had also left her bright world behind be- 
cause of the unhallowed infatuation of this 
unapproachable man who stood here now— 
Louis Bourbon, King of the French. 

Long, endlessly long, was the train of hap- 
less recollections called up by this scene; final- 
ly broken by the voice of the little. golden 
clock from the. mantel across the room. 
Three strokes rang out. The winter dawn was 
yet many hours away. Then, as if she had 
been waiting for a sound, the corpselike 
figure on the bed suddenly, without apparent 


* Description taken from a medical report of 
the coma produeed by the Amanita muscaria. 
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effort, sat up. The sightless eyes opened and 
were turned toward him whose scene this 
was. Louis shuddered under the look. 

Madame de Chateauroux stretched out her 
gray lips in a long, slow smile. Then, in the 
voice of one speaking from the hereafter, she 
said, audibly, with uncanny lack of expres- 
sion, “ Thou—knowest—if—I have—wished 
thy—glory.” 

It was the end. Pére Ségand caught the 
body as it fell, and laid it gently upon the 
pillow and sheet. Then, high over her, he 
raised the crucifix that hung suspended from 
her waist. Those in the room sank to their 
knees. Madame de Flavacourt’s sobs were 
the only ones heard. Minutes passed and Deb- 
orah felt hot tears from her eyes trickle 
slowly down her clasped hands, and fall to the 
floor. Then came to her ears the tones of a 
hard, monotonous voice, in which all tears 
had long since been petrified to stone. 

“ Mesdames and messieurs—vou have not 
witnessed the—death—of Madame de Cha- 
teauroux; for Madame de Chateauroux has 
not been in Versailles since the month of 
June. Madame de Chiateauroux died four 
days ago, on the morning of the 4th of De- 
cember, in Paris, at her hotel in the Rue 
du Bac—of—a—malignant—fever.”* 

It was the voice of a King; and of such was 
the glory of Versailles. 





CHAPTER IX 


N the afternoon of the 23d the King 
() walked the length of the gallery 
with Monsieur de Chartres and Car- 

dinal de Luynes, permitting himself to be seen 
by the whole Oeil-de-Beeuf. That night, for 
the first time since December 8th, he slept in 
the little bed-room, removing from the state 
apartments in which he was always so for- 
lorn. On the following day, to his great de- 
light, Richelieu reappeared, and was the first 
of the little entries to be admitted between 
breakfast and mass. The Duke seemed per- 
fectly well, and in better spirits than ever 
before. Louis brightened under his very 
glance, and kept him talking for an hour, to 
the displeasure of the ministers in the ante- 
chamber. When Richelieu finally emerged 
from the cabinet he was seized upon by 
d’Argenson, and accompanied that gentleman 


* Historians differ as to the date of the death 
of the Duchess of Chiteauroux. It occurred upon 
either the 4th or the 8th of December, 1744, how 
or where has never been definitely known. 
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willingly enough into the empty Salle du Jeu, 
where, with a desire for mutual conversation, 
they sat down opposite each other at one of 
the square tables. 

“ Well, then, Monsieur le Duc—” 

“ Well, then, my dear Comte—” 

And thereupon, for some reason, they burst 
into laughter. 

When it had subsided d’Argenson’s eyes 
still twinkled. “ Well, du Plessis, we are still 
here.” 


Richelieu grew a shade more serious. “ Let 
us thank the gods,” he said, dryly. 
“ And—the ‘malignant fever. What do 


you think of the King?” 

“He is pale. He looks ill. We must rouse 
him, amuse him, get rid of this ennui. In 
that case he will forget soon enough.” 

“We intrust the task to you, then. 
of us has been successful.” 

“We shall see. Now put me in touch with 
events. What has happened? Who is turn- 
ed dévote? Who is the last unfaithful? Also, 
and principally, what is the last develop- 
ment in the contest for the post of King’s 
lady ?” 

“ First, it is said that Madame de Boufflers 
and the Vauguyon have quarrelled. When one 
is in the Queen’s circle, the other leaves it. 
Her Majesty is in great distress. The Car- 
dinal de Tencin has insulted Maréchal Saxe 
by referring slightingly to the Maréchal’s 
mother. Trudaine is d’Hénin’s rival in the 
direction of Madame de Chambord. And Ma- 
dame de Grammont is utterly furious with— 
the little de Mailly.” 

“Ah! And why?” asked the Duke, softly. 

“Can you ask? Madame de Mailly is to 
replace her cousin. Every one says it. The 
King talks of her, her youth, her naiveté, her 
freshness, continually. You are to be con- 
gratulated. She was your choice, was she 
not, from the first ?” 

Richelieu made an effort. “ Yes—yes 
from the first, as you say. What of the other, 
the bourgeoise, Madame d’Etioles ?” 

“Oh, his Majesty sees her sometimes, I 
think. She is pretty, but—bourgeoise, of 
course. Monsieur de Gévres is following in 
your lead. He is to be seen at all times with 
the little Countess.” 

“And what of Claude? 
thing?” 

“ Nothing, I believe. 
to him.” 

“Well, let us depart now for the Oeil. I 
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am anxious to behold all the gossips once 
again.” 

The two rose and passed together into the 
corridor which opened on the great gallery. 
“Ah! By-the-way,” observed d’Argenson, as 
they went, “his Majesty has begun to cook 
again.” 

“To cook!” Richelieu’s heart quivered sud- 
denly. “ What—” 

“ Monsieur de Richelieu! Good-morning— 
a thousand congratulations on your return to 
us. You go to the Oeil? I will return there 
with you. ° Charming—charming—the court 
has been empty without you. You will re- 
awaken his Majesty. Doubtless Monsieur le 
Comte has been giving you the details of our 
deplorably dull state. Voyons!” 

At any other time de Tessé would have an- 
noyed Richelieu excessively with this shower 
of familiarity; but at this moment he was 
grateful for it, since it brought him to him- 
self again. During the walk down the gallery 
they encountered a half-dozen more ladies and 
gentlemen, all of whom greeted the Duke with 
effusive warmth, and enabled him to reach a 
very suitable frame of mind for his appear- 
anee in the famous Bull’s-eye, which was 
presently reached. 

The small room was crowded. Every one 
went there for the hour preceding mass—a 
service which had lately become highly popu- 
lar, it being the only place where his Majesty 
was visible. Richelieu was given but an in- 
stant’s survey of the throng before a group 
closed in upon him. But in that instant he 
had found what he sought—the figure of 
Deborah, who stood under the Bull’s-eye, de 
Gévres on her right hand, Penthiévre on her 
left, de Sauvré in front, and Claude ten feet 
away, against the wall, talking abstractedly 
to d’Argenson’s impossible and still unmar- 
ried cousin. . 

It took Richelieu ten minutes to- reach the 
centre of the room; and even such speed 
necessitated not a few curt replies to ques- 
tions, and some very brief salutations to sev- 
eral ladies who had hoped for much more. 
Madame de Grammont, who had received 
from him only a bow, glared angrily; and half 
a dozen others sniffed with envious signifi- 
cance as de Sauvré made room for his friend 
before the unconscious Deborah. 

“Madame de Mailly, I have the honor to 
make you my compliments,” came in cool, 
smooth, smiling tones from this master of 
situations. 


The color fled, to the last drop, behind the 
rouge on Deborah’s face. Her knees shook, 
and her hands became suddenly cold and 
moist. The Duke was bowing profoundly— 
giving her time. When he raised his head 
again she also had straightened, and her face 
was well under control. 

“T congratulate Versailles upon the return 
of Monsieur le Duc,” she said, after a strong 
effort. 

“Thank you,” he replied, and then paused, 
as if waiting for something further. 

To cover the strain of the moment she 
made herself extend her hand. He took it 
on the back of his, felt its icy coldness, and 
muttered “ Brava!” to himself, while he lifted 
it to his lips. Then, as he moved closer to 
her the other gentlemen, with reluctant 
politeness, drew to one side. 

“You will be visible this afternoon, in 
the Rue Anjou?” lie asked. 

“No, monsieur.” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

No.” 

“T beg, madame, that you will grant me 
an audience at any time.” 

“ No, monsieur.” 

“We are friends?” he ventured. 

“You need have no fear,” was her reply, as 
she looked him steadily in the face, her poise 
regained. “In the world—we are friends.” 

It was the man who was disconcerted. Her 
presence, her self-possession, amazed him; 
though no more, indeed, than they did her. 
Her behavior had been an inspiration. Hap- 
pily, at this moment an usher appeared. 

“ Messieurs and mesdames—his Majesty de- 
scends to mass.” 
instantaneous movement 
toward the door of the grand gallery. As 
Claude advanced to his wife’s side, Richelieu, 
with a nod to him, turned from her and 
sought out de Gévres, in whose company he 
entered the chapel. 

After mass, at which their Majesties sat to- 
gether, the court, much relieved in conscience, 
scattered for dinner. The de Maillys, hav- 
ing no engagements for the next two hours, 
returned, by coach, to their apartment. The 
drive was accomplished in silence, neither 
having anything new to say; both, for dif- 
ferent reasons, avoiding any remark upon the 
return of Richelieu, which was the only thing 
offering field for discussion. On reaching 
home they retired to their separate rooms to 
make some slight preparation for the téte-d- 
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téte dinner. As usual, Deborah was ready 
first, and seated herself in the salon to await 
her husband. Almost immediately upon her 
entrance her first lackey appeared and ad- 
vanced hesitatingly into the room, carrying 
something in his hand. At a little distance 
from madame he coughed, discreetly. 

Deborah looked toward him. “ What is it, 
Laroux ?” 

“ Madame,” he came closer—* madame, at 
noon to-day something was left for you.” 

“For me? What is it? I have lost no- 
thing.” 

The servant grinned, and held out to her a 
box, a earved sandal-wood box, on top of 
which was fastened a half-blown rose. 

Deborah took it from him. “ What is it? 
Who brought it here?” 

“ Madame,” whispered the valet, mysteri- 
ously, “it was brought by Bachelier, the con- 
fidential valet of his Majesty. It is from the 
King.” 

“From the King! 
Mailly, open-eyed. 

“The King!” echoed a hoarse voice beside 
her. “The King!” Then, suddenly, the box 
was furiously struck out of her hands. 

For the next seven weeks life in the de 
Mailly ménage was anything but agreeable. 


CHAPTER X 
G eo ot mt evening saw the great gal- 


lery of mirrors filled with its customary 

brilliant throng. Claude and his wife 
were present as a matter of course, and were 
able to dance the second minuet together, 
since in that their Majesties were companions. 
Thereafter they were separated, probably for 
the remainder of the evening. Deborah was 
surrounded by many would-be partners, for 
she had long since been able to choose as she 
liked from the men of the court. But the 
one who might command a dance, he whom 
she expected to be seen with at least once dur- 
ing the evening, did not, apparently, look at 
her to-night. The court perceived this as 
quickly as she did; and, in consequence, cer- 
tain gentlemen left her side. Richelieu, who 
dared not approach her, smiled cynically at 
their want of foresight, and saw, with a nod 
of approyal, ‘that de: Gévres, d’Epernon, de 
Sauvré, and Penthiévre became more than 
ever assiduous in their attentions. If: Deb- 
orah were disappointed, certainly none could 
have~ guessed it. -Her manner was just as 
usual, quiet, eminently unaffected, and punc- 


cried the Countess de 
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tiliously gracious. It was becoming the best 
manner in the kingdom. Thus the evening 
wore. on in customary fashion. Shortly after- 
ward supper was announced, and the brilliant 
company leisurely prepared to get them to 
table. During the recessional from the salon 
there were likewise three or four incidents 
which, put properly together, formed an in- 
tricate little drama. Claude, who had just re- 
linquished his last partner, Madame de Gram- 
mont, to her new escort, was looking, some- 
what half-heartedly, for an unattended dame, 
when, to his great satisfaction, Henri appear- 
ed beside him and held him back for a mo- 
ment or. two of conversation, it being some 
days since they had met. For an instant the 
cousins eyed each other in silence. Then, as 
they drew aside from the doorway, Claude 
observed : 

“ Henri, you are not well.” 

The Marquis gave a slight, cynical smile. 
“On the contrary, dear Claude, I have now 
lost my last excuse for worry, care, or melan- 
choly. What more could the gods devise for 
me?’ 

“ Good-evening, gentlemen.” 

Henri faced quickly about as Claude bowed 
to the man who had approached them. It 
was d’Argenson. 

“You look very serious, Monsieur le 
Comte. What is the matter? Do the powers 
of Europe threaten the last treaty, or is one 
of the King’s lap-dogs dead?’ inquired 
Claude, with his most catching smile, anxious 
to give Henri a moment to change his 
thought. 

D’Argenson’s expression did not brighten. 
Rather, it grew still more gloomy. It seemed 
difficult for him to answer the laughing ques- 
tion. At this moment, in fact, he would have 
preferred being in the thick of Dettingen to 
standing here, where he was about to in- 
flict a merciless blow on a defenceless head. 
“Monsieur le Comte,” he began, looking 
steadily at Claude, “I wish you to believe 
me when I say that never before, in all my 
life, have I so regretted my duty. In speak- 
ing to you I am obeying an absolute com- 
mand. Monsieur, my friend—Claude—I have 
been this evening to the Rue Anjou. I left 
thete—a letter—from the King — which 
you—” 

He stopped. Maurepas had told him that 
this: man would behave well. It was not so. 
Olaude had turned deathly white. Both 
hands had flown to his head, and he reeled 
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where he stood. Henri sprang forward and 
caught him about the body. 

“Let me alone,” muttered Claude, thickly. 
“T sha’n’t fall.” 

“TI will bring some wine,” said d’Argen- 
son, gently. 

“No. I will have nothing.” For a moment 
the three stood motionless and silent. Then 
Claude opened his eyes and looked upon the 
King’s minister. “ The letter—invites me— 
to travel ?” 

D’Argenson bowed. 

Claude slowly drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped his lips with it. “ All the 
armies in France shall not drive me from it 
till I’ve got back my wife.” 

“Claude! Claude! Come 
Henri, sharply. 

“No. Not till Deborah goes with me.” 

“ Monsieur, monsieur, that is not possible,” 
whispered d’Argenson, anxiously. “ Madame 
de Mailly will be granted her choice. She 
will not be in any way forced. His Majesty 
will merely offer.” 

Claude’s hand opened and shut convulsive- 
ly, but he made no move forward. After a 
long time, when the tension had grown al- 
most past bearing, to his cousin and the minis- 
ter, de Mailly with a dignity that Louis him- 
self could not have equalled, said, measuredly : 
“Well, messieurs, I go home to await my 
wife. If her choice is free, if she is not 
forced, she will return to me. This is inevi- 
table. Henri, come with me.” 

The Marquis, with a melancholy glance at 
d’Argenson’s astonished face, grasped his 
cousin’s arm. Before they went away, how- 
ever, Claude turned once more to the 
Count. 

“ Monsieur, if Madame de Mailly does re- 
main—all the bolts, all the bars and walls of 
the Bastile will not be enough to save Louis 
of France from death at my hands. Tell him 
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away!” said 


D’Argenson bowed low, and Claude, stum- 
bling in his walk like a drunken man, left the 
room on Henri’s arm. 

In the mean time Deborah had not reached 
the supper-room. De Gévres was her escort 
from the Hall of Mirrors supposedly to the 
Salle du Grand Couvert; but, when they 
stood upon the threshold of the first corridor, 
he bent over her, saying, in a low voice: “ Ma- 
dame, the public room will be crowded and 
disagreeable. In the Salle des Pendules 
there is to be a little supper to which I am 
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instructed to invite you. Will you do me the 
honor to accompany me?” 

And Deborah, to whom these little private 
parties so frequently arranged for six or eight 
in some courtier’s suite were far preferable to 
the general feast, accepted the invitation with 
cordial good-will. 

“Tt must be a small party, or are we the 
first?” asked Deborah, as they entered the 
room and paused before a closed door. 

De Gévres did not answer. Instead, he 
knocked twice upon the panel. 

“ Enter,” came a voice from within. 

The Duke pulled open the door and Deb- 
orah passed before him. The door closed 
again, softly, behind her. She was alone with 
the King. 

“Sire!” she cried, with a little gasp. 

Louis, who stood at the end of the room, 
his back to the fire, smiled at her. “ Oh, there 
are no terms of etiquette to-night. We are 
only very good friends, you and I, my dear 
little Countess. Do you see? Now let us sit 
down together at this little table, where 
Mouthie has prepared a most delicate re- 
past; and as we eat, and quaff together some 
of the golden wine of Champagne, we will 
talk. Will you not thus honor me, madame?” 

Deborah, who had grown very white during 
the King’s speech, looked anxiously about her. 

“ Pardon, your Majesty, I—I do not desire 
to eat. I am not hungry. When Monsieur 
de Gévres conducted me here I did not 
understand what he meant. If you will grant 
me permission, I will go.” 

This speech pleased the King incredibly. 
Here at last was a woman who would not fall 
at his feet, whom it were worth his while to 
win. Her fear was certainly genuine. She 
was actually moving toward the door. He 
did not stir from his place, wishing not to 
alarm her further. 

“ My dear Madame de Mailly, how cruel to 
leave me quite alone! As your sovereign I 
might command. As a man, however, I only 
entreat. Try for me one of these rissoles 
which I myself assisted in making. Ah! 
That is better.” 

Deborah, something reassured by the quiet 
tone and the apparent liberty which was hers, 
looked doubtfully over to the little table 
whose glass and gold shone brightly under 
the chandelier. The King was holding a 
chair for her. Flight now, were there really 
nothing intended by this gallantry, might be 
a little awkward to explain next day. After 
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a moment’s thought, Deborah went slowly 
over and sat down at the table. Louis, with 
a sigh of comfort and relief, placed himself 
beside her; and, taking her plate, filled it 
with portions from a number of dishes. The 
girl looked down at them with a troubled ex- 
pression. She was thinking of Choisy. 

“ Madame, pledge me in this,’ murmured 
the King, filling her broad-bowled glass with 
the sparkling wine which she did not very 
much like. Wetting her lips with it, how- 
ever, she said, demurely, “To your Majesty.” 

“ Oh, that is a cold toast indeed. See, I will 
do better.” He lifted his glass. “I drink 
to Deborah de Mailly, lady of the palace of 
the Queen, and beloved comrade of his gra- 
cious Majesty the fifteenth Louis of France. 
Eh, little one, is it not better?’ 

“Lady of the palace of the Queen?” re- 
peated Deborah, slowly, her large eyes fixed 
upon the King’s face. 

“Yes, I have said it. Your appointment is 
here,” he replied, tapping the breast of his 
coat. “ Now tell me what else there is in the 
world that you wish for. Ah—+there is some- 
thing, I know. Estates—money—servants— 
what will you have, my little one?’ 

Deborah shivered with cold. She realized 
the situation now, and the nerves beneath her 
flesh were quivering. Pulling herself to- 
gether with a strong mental effort, she sat up, 
rigid and stiff, before her untouched food. 
Her mind was clear, her path well defined. 

“What is it that you want? I read desire 
in your eyes,” repeated the King, thinking to 
win his suit more easily than he had at first 
believed. 

“No, There is nothing. 
your Majesty for your kindness. There is no- 
thing that I want. Indeed, there is nothing.” 

“Happiest of human kind! To want no- 
thing! Yet there is something that I desire. 
I, King of France, am not like you. Can you 
guess, Deborah, what it is that I long for 
more than I wanted my crown ?” 

“ Another rissole, Sire, I think.” 

He was put out, and yet there was a little 
twinkle in her eyes that became her wonder- 
fully, and seemed, too, to give him hope. 
After an instant he felt that anger was un- 
necessary; and thus recovered his ardent dig- 
nity as he could. “I beg of you, be serious. 
Since you will name for me nothing that you 
wish, I will at least tell you in what you are 
lacking. When you hear these things—desire 
will be born. Madame, read this.” 


I—thank 


no. 
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From his coat Louis took a broad paper, 
folded and royally sealed. Deborah, her face 
troubled and her hands shaking slightly, rose 
to receive it, and, after a moment of hesita- 
tion, at a most impatient nod from the King, 
broke the seals, and found the inside of the 
document covered with the neat writing of 
Maurepas. She glanced quickly over its lines: 

“The right to confer titles of honor being 
one of the most sublime attributes of supreme 
power, the Kings, our predecessors, have left 
us divers monuments of the use they have 
made of it in favor of persons whose virtues 
and merits they desired to extol and make 
illustrious. Considering that our very dear 
and well-beloved cousin, Deborah Travis, 
wife of the Comte de Mailly, issues from one 
of the greatest families of a nation closely 
allied to us, whom we delight to honor; that 
she is attached as lady of the palace to the 
Queen, our very dear companion; that she is 
united by marriage to one of the most an- 
cient and illustrious families in our realm, 
whose ancestors have, for several centuries, 
rendered important services to our crown; 
and that she joins to all these advantages 
those virtues and qualities of heart and mind 
which have gained for her a just and univer- 
sal consideration, we take the highest satis- 
faction in proclaiming her succession to the 
title and estate of that esteemed and honored 
lady her cousin, Marie Anne de Mailly, and 
we hereby invest her with the Duchy of 
Chateauroux, together with all its appur- 
tenances and dependencies, situated in 
Berry.”* 

Deborah, having finished the perusal of this 
document, let it float from her fingers to the 
floor, while she stood perfectly still, staring 
at the face of the man seated before her. 
Her expression, first of amazement, then of 
horror, was changing now to something puz- 
zled and undecided, which the King beheld 
with relief. 

“Madame,” he observed, “you should 
thank me. I make you first lady of the court. 
I give you title, wealth, power. I place a 
Queen below you in my own esteem. I give 
you ministers to command, no one to obey. 
I make your antechamber a room more fre- 
quented than my own cabinet. I leave it 


for you, if you wish it, to rule France. And 
what is it that I ask in return? Nothing! 


Nothing that your own generosity will not 


*This form is taken from the letters patent 
used in the case of Marie Anne de Mailly. 
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grant without’ the asking. “Think -of what 
you are, and of what you will become. Have 
you, then, no word in:which to’thank me?” 

He also had risen“now, and ‘was-looking. at 
her, as she stood, with a mixture of curiosity, 
admiration,.and impatience. 

Deborah’ was still—so still that she might 
have been taken for a man-made thing. And 
by the expression of her face Louis knew 
that he must not speak more now. She was 
fighting her battle; his forces must win or 
lose as they stood, augmented no further. Be- 
fore her had risen the picture of two lives, 
the one that was opening to her, and the one 
that she had thought to live. As she thought, 
the real life, for a little, grew dim, distant, 
unimportant. The other, with its scarce ima- 
ginable power, glory, position, became clearer 
and still more clear till she could see into- its 
inmost depths. Adulation, pleasure, riches, 
ease, universal sway, a court at her feet, a 
King to bar malice from her door, an exist- 
ence of beauty, culture, laughter, light, 
founded on—what? ending—how? Yes, these 
questions came, inevitably. To answer the 
first she locked slowly over the man before 
her, as he stood in all the beauty of his young 
manhood and majesty. Nevertheless, through 
that beauty his true nature was readable, 
showing plainly through’ his eyes, in the ex- 
pression of ‘his heavy lower lip, in his ‘too 
weak chin: that sullen, morose, pettish, carnal, 
warped nature, best fitted for the peasant’s 
hut, destined by Fate, lover of grim comedy, 
for the greatest palace of earth. This man, 
who had no place in her soul-life, must build 
her pedestal, must place her thereon. And 
the end of all—when end should come—ah! 
Now Deborah saw again the bed of Marie 
Anne de Chateauroux, with the Duchess upon 
it, as she had lain there for the last time. 
And Marie Anne de Mailly had been Claude’s 
ecousin—Claude’s—” 

“ Madame de Chateauroux, will you exam- 
ine to-night your apartments in the little 
eourts? Will you take possession at—” 

“Oh! Oh, God! Help me!” 

“ What are you saying?” uttered the King, 
sharply. 

Then she turned upon him with that which 
for the moment she had let lie dormant in 
her heart, now all awake and quivering with 
life, her love for Claude. It was, perhaps, 
God, who was helping as she asked. 

“T am saying that I refuse to listen any 
more to your insults. I am saying that I am 
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ashamed, utterly ashamed, that you: shoald: 
so have thought of me‘ that you dare: offer 
them. I am not Duchess of Chateauroux!” 
She placed her foot on the fallen ‘paper, and 
stammered over the French words ‘as ‘she 
spoke, for she was-thinking in English now. 
“ God save me from it! “I anr rio lady of the 
palace of the Queen—I am not of Versailles 
nor of France. I owe allegiance to no French 
King. I come from a country that is true 
and sweet and pure, where they hate and de- 
spise your French ways, your unholy cus- 
toms, your laws, your manners, your dis- 
honoring of honest things, your treatment of 
women. I am honest. I hate myself for hav- 
ing lived among you for months as I have 
done. I am going away; I will leave here, this 
place, to-night. If my—my husband will not 
take me—I shall go back alone, by the way I 
came, to my country, where the men, if they 
are awkward, are upright, where, if the wo- 
men have not etiquette, they are pure. Let 
me go! Let me go!” 

Louis, in a sudden access of fury, had 
sprung forward and seized her by the wrists. 
Deborah’s temper was fully roused at. last; 
her blood poured hotly through her véins/ 
Her life had become a little thing in ¢ém- ~ 
parison with the laws for which she was speak- 
ing, the sense of right which seemed to hold 
no part in this French order of things:  Bra- 
cing herself as she might ii her highsheeted 
slippers, she suddenly threw ‘all ‘hdr: weigtit 
forward against the man, taking him off his 
guard, and so forcing him back that he was 
obliged to loosen his hold of her in order to 
regain equilibrium. The instant that she 
was free Deborah turned and fled to the door. 
She flung herself bodily against it. It was 
locked from the outside. 

“Good Heaven!” muttered the girl, 
English. 

“What is it you say, dear madame?” in- 
quired the King, smiling in amused triumph 
as she turned to him, still grasping the handle 
of the door. 

“You are unfair! This is unlawful! I 
am not to blame!” she said, quiveringly. 

“ Madame—my dear Deborah—who could 
be unfair with you?” He came toward her, 
looking not too well pleased that she shrank 
back as far as possible at his approach. When 
she was close against the immovable door, 
and he just before her, he stopped, looked at 
her for a long moment with a peculiar, half- 
patronizing smile, then suddenly fell upon 


in 
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his knee at her feet, and captured one of her 
unwilling hands. 

“ Deborah,my Deborah—quel dréle de nom! 
—let us forget locked doors, let us forget 
Majesties and riches and favors, and let us 
think only that here am IJ, Louis, thus before 
you, declaring my love. Let us make as 
though we were two peasants. I swear to 
you that to me you are all in all. Without 
you I cannot live. All the days of my life 
I will work for you, will cherish you. Now 
tell me if you will not accept such love.” 

Deborah looked into the upturned face of 
the King. Certainly it was marvellously 
handsome—beautiful enough to have turned 
the heads of many women. Perhaps, after 
all, there was excuse for those poor crea- 
tures, the three sisters, who had yielded to 


this man. But she, Deborah Travis, had 
known handsome faces before. Indeed, she 
aad come near to life-long unhappiness 


through that which she had known best. Sud- 
denly, as in a picture, she beheld, there beside 
the King, the head of Charles Fairfield. Yes, 
Louis was the finer-featured of the two. 
Nevertheless, all temptation was gone. 

“Monsieur le Roi,” she said, clearly, and 
with a kind of cynicism even through her 
nervousness, “ you are too late. I have been 
courted before, and I’ve plighted my troth 
and given my heart into some one’s keeping. 
You are too late.” 

“Diable! Dix mille diables!” cried his 
Majesty, scrambling awkwardly to his feet 
and backing away from her. “ Do you know 
who I am—what I can do, madame? Do you 
know that with one word I can exile you? 
Bah! Who—who is the man you prefer to 
me ?” 

“My husband,” was the demure reply. 

“Oh! It is an insult! Already your hus- 
band has his commands. He leaves Ver- 
sailles to-night forever. Do not be afraid.” 

‘Leaves to-night!” A dark flush spread 
over Deborah’s face. “ Leaves to-night! Mon 


Dieu! When—where—how! Oh, I will go 
now! You shall let me go to him, do you 
hear? At once! Why, I shall be left here 


I—I—shall be like Madame de 
Coigny. Your Majesty ”—suddenly she grew 
calm, and her voice gently 
Majesty, let me go.” 

“ As you have seen, the door is locked.” 

“Open it, then, or—there is another!” she 
pointed across the room, to the door in the 
opposite wall which led into the royal suite. 
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alone! 


sweet—* your 
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The King moved about quickly, placing 
himself in front of it. The act was sufficient. 
It showed Deborah that she had neither pity 
nor mercy to hope for, nothing but her own 
determination on which to depend, And, as 
the knowledge of. helplessness became more 
certain, so did her will become stronger, her 
brain more alert. She looked about the room. 
Was there a weapon of defence or of attack 
anywhere within reach? On the supper table 
were knives and forks of gold-—dull, useless 
things. There were also stiff chairs, tabou- 
rets, an escritoire, and the table — these 
were all. What to do? She must get 
home, get to Claude, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Would he be there? Would he have 
trusted and waited for her? If not— 
what? She would not think of that now. 
She must first escape through that unlock- 
ed door guarded by the King. How to do 
it? Strategy, perhaps. 

“Well, madame, have you decided?” in- 
quired the King, coolly. 

Deborah gave a slight, pretty smile. “I 
have only decided that I should like to finish 
Mouthie’s comfits. We have not even touched 
the cream,” she said, coquettishly. 

Louis laughed. “Ah! That is well, that! 
Let us sit down.” 

Pardonable vanity, considering his experi- 
ences heretofore, had thrown him easily off 
his guard. So the two seated themselves 
again at the little table, Deborah, for an add- 
ed bit of flattery, as he thought, taking the 
chair which he had used before, and which 
was nearest the door of escape. The King 
helped her bountifully. to the smooth cream, 
which she began upon with apparent avidity. 

“Louis,” she said, suddenly, looking at 
him with a significant smile and eyes half 
closed, “pick up for me the paper that I 
dropped upon the floor. I—have not finished 
reading it.” 

The King was enchanted. She was sur- 
rendering at last. If she chose to make it 
easier for her vanity by treating him like a 
servant—why, he was willing. He rose at 
once and went back to the spot where Maure- 
pas’s document had fallen and heen spurned 
by Deborah’s heel. He stooped to pick it up. 
There was a crisp rustle of stiff silk petti- 
coats. He looked up just in time to behold 
his prize fling open the north door and hurry 
through it into the room beyond. This was 
the King’s bed-room, and in it, at this hour, 
were only Bachelier, Levet, and two under- 
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footmen. These four, in open-mouthed 
amazement, beheld the flying figure of a lady 
burst in from the Salle des Pendules, run 
across the royal room, and escape into the 
council-chamber, just as the King, purple 
with anger, shouted from the doorway, 
“Beasts! Fools! Idiots! Could you not 
hold her ¢”’ 

Bachelier started up. 
your Majesty?” 

“No, sot! Should the King’s valet be seen 
chasing a woman through the corridors of 


“Shall I follow, 


Versailles at midnight? Ah! It is abomi- 
nable!” 
Thereupon his gracious Majesty threw 


himself into an arm-chair with an expres- 
sion on his royal countenance which plainly 
told his valet tLat it would be many days ere 
an unnecessary word passed the King’s lips. 


* * ¥ + x * 


Once more, as a year ago, Henri de Mailly- 
Nésle sat in Claude’s bed-room, on the eve of 
that young man’s departure from Versailles. 
But the situation, for all that, was different 
enough this time. Now it was Henri who, 
with a strong effort, sat trying to calm the 
feverish excitement and anxiety of the other. 
Upon the floor an open coffer stood ready; but 
nothing had yet been put into it. Claude 
was pacing rapidly up and down, up and 
down the apartment. He was, for the time, 
bereft of reason. It was now half an hour 
since the return from the palace. D’Argen- 
son’s letter had been found awaiting them, 
but Claude had not read it. What need was 
there to do so? 

“ Henri, two hundred thousand is too much 
for the estate. The chateau is impossible— 
you are giving me money. [I'll not have it—” 

“Chut, child! Do you think—” 

“Ah! She has not come—she does not 
come—she does not come! I shall go mad. 
Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” 


“Claude, be calm. There is time. She 
could not yet have got away. Be,calm. 


She will come, of course.” 

Henri spoke soothingly, but, as the min- 
utes passed and still Deborah delayed, his 
heart sank. 

“Henri, the chateau might be repaired. I 
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should like to live in it again. I should like 
to be buried there. Ah, if she is not here in 
ten minutes I shall use my pistol! Then I 
will be buried there, in the vault, beside 
Alexandre. Poor Alexandre! You remember 
—he never knew her. He knew what it meant 
to lose his—Deborah! Deborah! Deborah! 
Mon Dieu! Henri, I have been brutal to her. 
She will not come back. The time is come, 
the time iscome. I will put an end to myself.” 

Claude made a quick dash for the table, 
on which, amid a pile of varied articles, were 
his duelling pistols. He picked one of them 
up. Henri sprang from his place and seized 
his cousin round the shoulders. 

“Tdiot! Put it down! Stop!” 

Claude was struggling to free himself 
from the grasp. The strength of a madman 
seemed to be in his arms. Henri felt his 
hold weakening. He was being repulsed. 

“ Armand!” shouted the Marquis hoarsely. 
“Armand! A moi! Au secours! Monsieur 
le Comte—” 

“ Mordi! you shall not!” growled Claude, 
furiously. “I tell you she is not coming. I 
will kill myself. Let me—let me go!” 

With a mighty wrench Claude pulled him- 
self free, overbalancing his cousin, who fell 
heavily to the floor. Claude had the pistol 
in his hand. The valet had not appeared. 
For just the shade of an instant de Mailly 
hesitated. 

“Claude!” came a tremulous, quivering 
voice from the doorway. 

The weapon clattered to the floor. 

“My God! My God! I bless thee!” 

Claude held out both arms, and Deborah, 
dazed, weary, utterly happy, went into them 
and was clasped close to his heart. 

“Claude, we must go away,” she whisper- 
ed, her lips close to his ear. 

“We will go.” 

“ Where, where, Claude ?” - 

“T have no longer a country, my wife. 
But I know that which is there for us over 
the sea—that wherein I found you first.” 

Deborah gave a little sob of relief; and, as 
her lips met those of her husband, Henri de 
Mailly, who had kept him for her, sharply 
turned away. 

[THE END.] 
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, “HERE are so many different shapes 


and styles of hats this year that the 

probiem of choosing from them is more 
difficult than ever. Eccentric is a term that 
certainly may be applied to, any and every 
one of this summer’s shapes. The colorings 
are less striking than were seen last year, and 
there are fewer violent contrasts, but extraor- 
dinary combinations of materials are shown 
in single hats, and weird shapes make even 
the so-called simple hats to appear decidedly 
complex. 

Whether the season’s hat will look well de- 
pends largely upon how the hair is arranged. 
It must be dressed low over the forehead, for 
the shapes that were fashionable last year 
with the hair brushed back from the fore- 
head may not be worn now. At present, the 
desire seems to be to 
have the hair pushed 
down on one side of 
the forehead and the 
hat put on at right 
angles to show this 
supposedly soft lock. 
The new shapes have 
little or no crown, and 
the “ style ” of the hat 
when put on must de- 
pend upon the way it 
is. pinned on to the 
knot of hair which is 
still worn on the top 
of the head. Almost 
without exception the 
hats of this season are 
ludicrous when seen 
in the hand. They are 
so flat, so shapeless, 
and the trimming is 
disposed so carelessly 
on them; but once on 
the head with the pin 
put through the crown 


of the hat, and. the of dull blue embroidered in green and white. 





Nreimierr modelled after Chinese robe; the garment dies Z d ° h 
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brim turned up at the left side with flowers 
showing underneath, the effect is decidedly 
picturesque and by no means ineffective, as 
might be imagined. 

Many of the hats are enormous as regards 
brim, and the latter, almost universally, 
made of folds of tulle or chiffon with a wreath 
of small rose-buds just around the outer 
edge. Around where the crown might be, 
if there were one, is another wreath of the 
same flowers with a stiff bunch at the left 
side placed well forward on the hat. Even 
this bunch is omitted on many of the per- 
fectly flat shapes. One of the handsomest 
of late models is made of black and white 
tulle, and the roses are tiny pink ones. A hat 
of similar shape is of gray tulle trimmed with 
white roses. Simple tulle and chiffon hats 
have exaggeratedly 
full brims, and are 
worn well forward 
over the face. These 
have no brim at all at 
the back and _ very 
little at the sides, 
while the crown is 
wide, round, and low. 
In the description 
these hats suggest a 
lack of style, but in 
reality, like many of 
the plain and simple 
fashions, they are al- 
together attractive. 
Hats made of tulle 
and lace, combined 
with a straw crown, 
are equally pleasing 
and almost invariably 
are becoming. They 
are made of black and 
white or all black, or 
of white with the 


gold or silver spangles, 
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Garpen costume of sheer grass linen; the colors employed 
are golden brown with embroidered band trimming outlined 
with light bine velvet ribbons that harmonize with tones in 
embroidery. 


interspersed with soft-colored 
giving rather an Oriental effect. 

There is a French toque made of fancy 
white or black straw or of lace that is de- 
cidedly effective. This turns away from the 
face, has a round, but quite high covered 
crown which is a sunflower embroidered or 
appliqué done in jet spangles on chiffon. The 
same shape is repeated in gray and black, 
and it is a question which is the prettiest, but 
made in either it is one of the quietest, so to 
speak, of all the season’s styles. 


embroidery, 


It also is 
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suitable to wear with almost any gown. The 
same shape in open-work lacé—that is, un- 
lined lace—is being shown in the hats design- 
ed for early summer; and black or white 
Chantilly and one large crinkly rose are-the 
trimmings chosen. The rose, in either pink 
or yellow, is put on in place of the jet orna- 
ment first described. The large roses such as 
are used now in hat-trimming are of the 
finest material, and are wonderfully like the 
natural roses. Several sizes divide the favor 
of the fashionable. Some are very large, with 
loose, pale-toned petals, and others are of an 
ordinary size, with crinkled inside, and plain 
outer petals. 

Unlined lace hats and those of open loose 
straw require to have the hair most carefully 
dressed underneath, but for mid-summer wear 
even when adorned with many roses they look 
delightfully cool and attractive. 

A new shape which is between the Alpine 
and the sailor hat is trimmed either with a 
soft chiffon or ribbon scarf that has two quills 





Bive Mustin Gown with shirred skirt and trimming of nar- 
row black velvet ribbon; thick French knots done in black 
filoselle dot the two groups of narrow shaped frills on skirt 
and form border to bodice. 
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stuck through at the sides, or with a narrow 
velvet band and a white pompon in front. 
The straw seen in these hats is much finer 
than anything that has been used for some 
time. The crown is lower and wider and is 
dented in. Sometimes the brim is bound, but 
more often it has but a self-finish of straw. 
The straw-colored Panama braid in black is 
the preferred color and material, and the hat 
may be trimmed with any gay color. The 
beauty of this model lies in its shape and 
style. It may not be found in any but the 
shops of the exclusive hatters. 

The favorite sailor hat has a square short 
brim without any roll to it whatever. The 
crown is wider than was seen last year, and 





Gown of silver gray étamine over rose silk; the yoke and 
trimming of lower skirt are of fine tucked taffeta, outlined 
with entre-deux of white and silver gimp; bodice has simu- 
lated bolero harmoniously trimmed and outlined with shaped 
bands of plain taffeta. 
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Costume oF Panne finished foulard and dotted net. Blouse 
and yoke of skirt wre of net ; draped skirt and bolero of fou- 
lard. The belt, cnff trimming, bows on bolero, and small V 
at neck are of black panne velvet. 


the brim much shorter at the back, following 
the rule that obtains in others of the hats of 
to-day, that there shall be practically no 
brim at the back. AIT of the season’s forms 
are fairly loaded down with flowers. The un- 
trimmed sailor hats will make their appear- 
ance later. Small flowers are chosen for trim- 
ming this style of hat. Violets and all purple 
flowers are greatly in demand, as are the pink, 
yellow, and black cowslips and primroses. 
When the trimming entirely of flowers ap- 
pears, as in the case of stiff-stemmed blooms, 
a soft rosette of liberty satin or chiffon is put 
in front. 
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A QUINTETTE OF GARDEN AND CARRIAGE HATS. 
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HATS FOR TILE TOURIST AND SPORTSWOMAN, 











HERE is a curious contradiction in the 
prevailing fashions in women’s gar- 


ments. The workmanship upon them 
is so exquisite that the elaborate gowns seem 
simple, and simple ones, if not elaborate, are 
at any rate such examples of perfect work- 
manship as tu charm and satisfy even the 
most fastidious taste. _Perheps the most 
striking feature of the late Parisian designs 
is the fondness displayed for tucking, ver- 
tical and horizontal. Organdies, _batistes, 
the thinner silks, and all cotton stuffs-are 
so trimmed, and veiling in particular js a 
favorite fabrie for tucking. A handsome 
example of such trimming will be found in a 


Cuity'’s rroox of rose-colored chambray with tucked white guimpe and full 


under-sieeves of same, banded at wrist. 
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costume of gray veiling shown upon another 
page. The upper portion of the skirt is ver- 
tically tucked to the point where it meets 
the flounce. The latter, though made with 
an obvious flare, .is tucked horizontally 
throughout its depth. It is stitched flat to 
skirt without heading. 

The bodice is made with closely tucked 
crépe blouse, over which is a long-sleeved 
bolero of very open gray guipure. The 
slightly defined peasant’s girdle is of gray 
crépe, tucked, and the high crush collar of 
white taffeta adds a telling and dainty fin- 
ish at the neck. In the child’s frock of rose- 
colored chambray groups of tucks are shown, 
with stitched strap and tiny 
buttons at the edge of each 
group. 

Many of the morning frocks 
are made of white fabrics. 
Even so inexpensive a ma- 
terial as albatross cloth may 
be used for such gowns, while 
the white cotton crépe, as 
cheap, is exceedingly pretty. 
A gown made of the latter 
fabric, with a plain skirt 
trimmed with two bands 
around the foot, stitched at 
either edge, has a waist of 
tucked white taffeta, over 
which are crossed bands of 
the material. Where a taffeta 
bodice is thought undesirable 
the material of the gown may 
be used, or India silk. The 
waist should be finished with 
a broad belt of the satin 
elastic, well pulled down in 
front, and fastened with a 
silver buckle. This model 
gown may be made up very 
satisfactorily in black and 
white checked linen trimmed 
with bands in either black or 


white. The sleeves are small- 
er than most of the new 
styles, very plain, and a 
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white piqué collar with 
black bow is the best 
finish for the neck. 
An attractive gown 
that may be copied in 
chambray or white 
muslin, although the 
latter material would 
be rather too plain, is 
made with a new style 
of front breadth, nar- 


row at the top and 
flaring at: the foot, 
where it is finished 
with three tucks. 


Girdling the hips are 
lines of tucks. The 
waist has tucks form- 
ing a yoke on the up- 
per part, then three 
lines of tucks go across 
the bust, and the extra 
fulness of the waist is 
pulled down in front 
into narrow tucks at 
the belt. The sleeves, 
which do not reach 
quite to the wrist, are 
finished with three 
tucks, and have puffed 
under-sleeves of silk. 
It is really a ques- 
tion in which material 
this gown looks the 
best, but it is a pretty 
model for any fabric 
that is appropriate for 
a simple gown design. 

Buttons play such 
an important part in 
trimming this season 
that it could hardly be 
expected but that they 
would come into use on these simple frocks. 
A gown of light gray nuns’ veiling, rather 
heavier weight than usual, has a flaring 
flounce that is headed by a scalloped band 
of white, on which are sewed at regular in- 
tervals flat gilt buttons. The waist opens 
in jacket effect over a front trimmed with 
pointed bands of white. Where the fronts 
turn back they are faced with white, and 
have gold buttons. The sleeves are finished 
with puffs below the elbow and full under- 
sleeves. There is a pale blue cloth, not of an 
expensive quality, that is capital for this 
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Youne emi.’s costume of tan and of white linen; the white linen bodice and bands in- 
troduced in skirt are trimmed with bands of black ribbon ; the wide revers are closely pat- 
terned with red and blue embroidery. 


style of gown, and any of the heavier wash 
materials like piqué, duck, or linen, is well 
adapted to it, but flowered muslins or very 
light-weight wash materials are not so satis- 
factory. The bands and buttons are 
heavy for the material. 

Objection is constantly urged against hav- 
ing gowns made of inexpensive materials, that 
the cost of making is almost as great as must 
be considered in the making of those employ- 
ing costlier fabrics. But in every one of the 
gowns here described the models are so simple 
as not to require an expensive dressmaker’s 


too 
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work, and while, as has been said, silk lin- 
ings to skirts are always to be desired, there 
is not a single gown described that cannot 
perfectly well be made with any of the new 
linings. If impossible to afford a silk flounce, 
a flounce of the same material may be used 
without misgiving, but the lining or drop- 
skirt must be full enough to keep the desired 
flare. 

There are very few really small hats. Va- 
rieties of the English walking hat and the 
turban are shown occasionally. Many of the 
turbans are very large and weighty affairs, 
with the brim quite far from the crown. 
When the latter is covered with white tulle or 
Malines net, and over this white or black lace, 
as the case may be, the harsh outlines are 
much softened, and as eccentric millinery 
has been in vogue for some time these hats 
attract very little attention, in fact are con- 
sidered quite inconspicuous. At present, it 
is no easy matter to find really simple hats. 
The hatters or the milliners will make them to 
order, but it is almost impossible to go in 
and choose from a stock of already trimmed 
hats any that is simple enough to wear with 
a plain tailor gown. The smartest are small 
Alpines turned up at the left side and trim- 
med with green cock’s plumes and bows 
of ribbon. Occasionally one sees the English 
turbans of fine straw with low round crown 
and a brim half covered with the soft breasts 
that are supposed to surround the crown. 
Pheasants’ or peacocks’ breasts and curious 
odd black and white feathers are used on 
these hats, which, in spite of their being quite 
different from the styles of the moment, are, 
when becoming, wonderfully pretty. 

Flower hats are exquisite, especially in 
coloring. The favorite shape is a large-sized 
turban, becoming to the side as well as to the 
front face. The flowers are sewed one by one, 
to the light tulle or net that covers the wire 
frame. The lightest purple mixed with all 
white pansies are among , a Paay 
the novelties appearing on ae - : 
these hats. Others are 
entirely of leaves. 

There is much more 
latitude allowed in mourn- 
ing hats than formerly. 
The most’ fashionable of 
all the mourning hats are 
made entirely of crépe 
which is applied as though 
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NOVELTIES IN THE SHOPS 


HE numerous patterns of regularly 

_made ties clearly foretell the usual 

summer reign of the linen collar, al- 
though attempts are-making to introduce 
stocks of batiste and grass linen, in white and 
mastic, as competitors for general favor. The 
new linen collars are less high than those 
seen a summer ago, but this does not mean 
that they are yet of a really comfortable width 
for the average wearer, hence the favor with 
which the cool linen stocks are met. Many of 
the latter are made with fixed flaps of the 
same material or of machine embroidery, 
though an equal number may be seen of the 
adjustable lace flaps that are $0 feminine as 
well as fashionable. 

The majority of the regular ties are lined, 
some having actually two “right sides,” or, 
to put it more simply, they are reversible. 
Persian silks, and silks with Persian stripes, 
Rumchunda scarfs, plain satin, flowered India 
silks—all are seen in endless variety in the 
neck-wear of the present. Small bows are 
preferred, and the neat, “businesslike ” little 
butterfly is rather more favored than any 
other of the manufactured ties. The “ four- 
in-hand ” is again showing, and for many will 
prove to be the favorite tie. 

There are novel belts in leather and in silk 
for wearing with shirt-waists and outing 
skirts or for shirt-waist suits. Ribbed leather 
and folds of leather laid over like seales are 
among the latest fancies, and the deeper bands 
are made to dip low in front to simulate a 
loose girdle. Some are laced with velvet or 
ribbon with spiked ends; others end in a 
downward-turning buckle of large size and 
pointed. The same shapes are to be seen in 
corded silk and leather combined, also in silk 
alone. Some tie in front with the useful 
“pulley,” but those finished with handsome 
buckle, jewelled or of polished metal, are most 
in evidence. There are handsome effects to 
be seen in the new “ postilion ” belt, which is 
made with an ornament shaped like short 
coat tails in the centre of the back. This 
novelty is formed of vertical straps that 
spread at the lowest point to a width at least 
one and one-half inches larger than at the 
waist, and depend below the belt to a depth of 
five or more inches. Some of. these straps 
are separated by inlet pleats of satin; others 
are connected by horizontal bands of leather NoveLtiss tN NEOK-wear to be worn with summer gowns 
or stiffened and_ stitched satin bands. or shirt-waists. 
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New Parasos and eun-umbreilas to accompany carriage 
and street gowns. 


BAZAR 


Besides the “ postilion ” there are shaped belts 
to be worn with the “straight front” 
gowns. These, too, may be found in black 
and colored silk, usually with leather backing, 
or bound with leather. They are a scant inch 
in depth in the front, but are fully twice this 
depth in the back. Invariably these are made 
with an outward flare around the lower edge 
that makes them set well over the hips with- 
out breaking the curve of the figure. Fancy 
gold braid figures on many of the novel belts, 
and in these the greatest variety is shown, 
in both shape and shading. 

Altogether the most novel thing shown in 
late foot-wear for women are the golf and out- 
ing shoes made with dark vamps and scarlet 
or green cloth uppers. The cloth employed 
is like a thin felt, though an oceasional ribbed 
weave is to be seen. ‘These pretty shoes are 
decidedly picturesque and appropriate for the 
links or for morning outings, especially when 
worn with a searlet or green coatee. 

The new parasols are varied in coloring 
and in size as well as in shape. They are seen 
with even edges, also with wide round and 
pointed scalloped edges, and with a varying 
number of ribs. Silk, linen, and even fancy 
weaves of grass cloth figure among the ma- 
terials that will be seen commonly in the 
parasols for morning or ordinary walking pur- 
poses. Lace, bands of silk, stitched on each 
side as are the bands upon dresses, appliqué 
and ruchings of chiffon or mousseline, are 
among the more inexpensive parasols now ap- 
pearing. Numbers of coaching parasols are 
announced among the novel designs of the 
season. Pongee, taffeta, and other light silks 
are the favorite foundation materials for 
these. Bands of these silks also appear on 
the thin grass-cloth parasols, bordering the 
edge, surrounding the top edge of the stick, 
or set on as trimming half-way between these 
two points. All these are novel fabrics to 
employ for the making of parasols, but their 
utility is obvious, as neither grass cloth nor 
pongee cuts readily in the fold. The favorite 
shades are écru, mastic, and light tan. A soft 
silk lining is introduced in all the grass-cloth 
parasols, however, and this of some bright 
tone. Handles are generally long and slender, 
and preferably are without cords or tassels 
either at handle or pointed upper end. Para- 
sols strictly reserved for carriage use are 
fluffy with lace or pleated chiffon laid flounce 
upon flounce, or with alternating flounces and 
entre-deux of Chantilly. 
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VERY day sees a 
greater change 
in regard to 
public opinion § con- 
cerning women under- 
taking a life-work and entering a profession. 
It is not so long ago that women who, with 
serious intent, took up work to which they 
were to devote all their energies, were 
looked upon as something abnormal and out 
of the ordinary run of femininity. In those 
days a woman had to have the courage of her 
opinions to do anything so unwomanly as to 
enter a profession. It was said that she 
had not the mental capacity to understand 
and take responsibilities, and above all she 
was lacking in physical strength. She could 
stand at the wash-tub all day, she could 
scrub or toil with her needle from morning 
until night, and from night until morning, 
but she was lacking in the physical powers, 
the endurance requisite to practise law or 
enter the ministry. She could take care of 
the sick, be with them night and day, lift and 
care for the helpless invalids, watch with 
them through the twenty-four hours with 
sleepless eyes, but she could not have the 
physique necessary to make a diagnosis and 
write a prescription. Women were strong 
enough for the drudgery of life—men never 
disputed that—but when it came to entering 
fields of labor which yielded the crops of 
dignity and remureration, women who were 
pioneers received great reprobation and were 
accused of unsexing themselves. But the 
college education which women have been re- 
ceiving has begun to bear fruit, and it is com- 
ing to be made a matter of course for women 
to have a profession the same as men, to work 
in whatever lines their capabilities and tastes 
lead them. It is difficult for women to make 
a career for themselves. Everything is 
against it. Women have to stem a current, 
not only of opinion and long-established 
custom, but in the- minor details of life. 
Matters are changing, however, in this re- 
spect, and less of a woman’s strength, who 





takes up regular work is spent in meeting 
these adverse conditions than formerly. 

Men who work have little thought of the 
detail of the home mechanism from which a 
woman can never escape, even if she lives in 
one room. The cares of the house and of the 
children, no matter if the woman earns all the 
money to support the establishment, comes 
upon her shoulders and she would not give 
them up. The professional woman with these 
duties carries a double burden, and yet in 
most instances it is no greater, except pos- 
sibly for the imperative necessity for attend- 
ing to the work regularly,’ than the social and 
philanthropic duties with which the con- 
scientious matron of to-day more than fills 
her time. In the one instance she receives 
substantial returns in dollars, in the other 
she has only the satisfaction of being employ- 
ed according to custom and social usage. It 
is this increase of income which helps the 
woman, adds to her self-resnect, and enables 
her to provide for her children in a better 
way than as if she were merely a_ house- 
keeper. It is this touch with life, this broad- 
ening of the mind, which develops with the 
use of her powers, that makes her better fitted 
to care for the education of her children, and 
to be a companion to her husband. 

As yet very few women in comparison have 
entered the liberal professions. It was nat- 
ural that the first of these professions to 
receive any great number was the medical 
profession. The woman is considered a nat- 
ural nurse, and from nursing she advanced 
to the higher care of the sick. Medicine is 
the most modern of all the professions. In 
olden times the healing of the sick was left 
in the hands of priests and women. The 
profession of medicine is very arduous on 
several accounts. Statistics show that the 
members of this profession average the short- 
est lives of any of the liberal professions. 
The care and anxiety in the responsibilities 
of serious cases, and the difficulty which a 
physician encounters in obtaining needed 
rest and respite, are the factors which serve 
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to rob a physician of health and strength. 
As a rule, the physician preaches hygiene 
and proper modes of life to others, but fails 
to practise them himself. As one of the 
fraternity once expressed it, “ Physicians are 
guide-posts that point the way which they 
do not go themselves.” Women physicians, 
however, do not begin to have as hard lives 
as those who take up the profession of nurs- 
ing—that is, so far as the actual expenditure 
of strength. In the beginning they have the 
anxieties which accompany the starting in 
any profession. The first year of a physi- 
cian’s practice is one always of struggle, and 
is not without its discouragements. These 
are often less with a woman than with a man, 
as the public rather like the novelty; and the 
class in the community, which comprises a 
large number, which is constantly changing 
physicians feels inclined to give the woman 
physician a trial with the rest. People, too, 
are more considerate of the woman physi- 
cian, and do not tax her time so heavily, nor 
call her out so thoughtlessly in stormy wea- 
ther, nor get her up nights. Women physi- 
cians are often unwise in the use of their 
time; they fill it up with dispensary and 
charitable work to such an extent that they 
overtax their powers. Statistics go to show 
that the health of those who are engaged in 
the profession of medicine improves, as a rule. 
The number of women who are actually 
engaged in the practice of law and in the 
ministry are in such a minority that they do 
not present themselves for consideration. 
Since the opening of the training-school 
for nurses in connection with the hospitals, 
large numbers of women have taken up 
that vocation. The trials to which they are 
subjected in relation to their health and 
strength present serious grounds for con- 
sideration. In the first place, their lives 
in the hospitals are very strenuous. The neo- 
phyte enters upon her duties filled with a 
burning enthusiasm, which suffers great 
abatement during the early weeks of train- 
ing, as the young woman brings into action 
her untried powers. Her feet swell and be- 
come very painful from the long hours of 
remaining upon them. Her back aches from 
stooping over while making the beds and 
attending to the patients. The unaccustom- 
ed sights, which wring her heart with pity, 
cause her sleepless nights. She is put on a 
mental stretch to meet the requirements of 
an intelligent and exact obedience to direc- 
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tions, and to carry out the instructions and 
accurately to measure the medicines which 
she is to administer. Upon the discharge of 
duty in a proper manner hangs the life or 
death of her patients. Her two or three 
years’ course in the hospital gives her the 
training, so that when she goes forth to her 
work on her own account these matters of de- 
tail do not pull down her health. There are 
other conditions that will. As a general 
thing, the trained nurse is an enthusiast in 
her profession, and does not spare herself. 
When her patient is very ill she wrestles with 
the doctor to save the life, and it is due to 
her persistence and unremitting labor quite 
as often that the results are successful; for 
however much knowledge and skill physicians 
may have, if their medicines and directions 
are not properly administered the result will 
be a failure. This devotion to her work leads 
her to. expend her strength recklessly. She 
does not take the sleep that she ought to, nor 
the exercise in the fresh air which is neces- 
sary to her well-being. The people for whom 
she gives her services are selfish in the mat- 
ter, and do not arrange for her in these re- 
spects. It is not infrequent that the nurse 
takes the disease of her patient and succumbs 
to it. The expense of a nurse prevents their 
general employment, and it is only in the 
large cities that they can feel certain of an 
assured income. They do not remain long 
in the work, for one reason or another, partly 
because of the demands upon their health 
and strength, and partly because they marry. 

The profession of teaching is monopolized 
by women more than any other. The in- 
struction of the young has been considered 
a most womanly occupation. There are few 
employments which demand so much strength 
and vitality. Even with the long vacations, 
which offer more leisure in the fifty-two weeks 
of the year than any other work, there is no 
occupation so wearing as teaching. It seems 
to use up the very fountains of strength, 
and when a teacher breaks down, it takes a 
long time to restore her again to a state of 
health. The cause of this undermining of 
the health is found, I believe, in the monot- 
ony of the teacher’s life and in the fact that 
her profession in the majority of cases is 
a constant giving forth of strength and know- 
ledge, with very little return. The teaching 
of the three “R’s” is not calculated to be 
of any intellectual benefit to the instructor. 
Day after day this takes place, until the days 
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wear into years. A teacher, therefore, to pre- 
serve her health should in her turn be taught. 
She should pursue some entirely different 
course of study from that which she teaches— 
that is, if she has exhausted her own subject. 
She should give herself frequent intervals 
of entire rest. She should have the most 
diverting recreation. The teacher should be 
on her guard continually that the children 
may not find her napping. Her wits are 
pitted against the mischievous inventions of 
the youthful minds, which are as undis- 
ciplined and full of antics as are the youth- 
ful bodies. Teachers in day schools do not 
feel the strain as much, since they have re- 
lief after certain hours; but resident teach- 
ers in boarding-schools, living in the per- 
petual atmosphere of the hot-beds and con- 
servatories for forcing the young ideas, feel 
the tension much more; and unless they get 
relief from it, they cannot stand many years 
of it. Such teachers should be more careful 
of themselves than they are, and have some 
uninterrupted time of daily repose. They 
feel that they must present a brave front to 
their youthful charges—and, indeed, this is 
necessary; but every such school should have 
some sky parlor, or some lodge in a vast wil- 
derness, to which it will be possible to flee for 
refuge, where they can lay aside the mental 
and spiritual garments of teaching, and relax- 
ing, ean be themselves, and draw a long 
breath of freedom. Teachers have great dif- 
ficulty in adjusting their consciences to their 
work. They do not seem to be able to strike 
a happy medium. They are either too con- 
scientious or not conscientious enough. 
Teachers are born, and not made. Some have 
the gift, and can entertain children and in- 
struct them at the same time and not exhaust 
their own vitality. Children are endowed 
with the keenest perceptions of character, 
and it is always their mission in school to 
apply the gauge to the teachers, and if they 
find them wanting in the desired attributes, 
if there is a weak joint in the equipment 
of their knowledge, the children at once feel 
and detect it, and the little imps set to work 
to torment their victims, and to make them 
aware of their opinions of them. If a teacher 
would keep well and happy in her work, her 
mind should be clear as crystal in regard to 
the subjects which she attempts to impart. 
She should have an understanding of the 
operations of the child mind, and a deep sym- 
pathy with it. She should make a study of 


the individual, and not regard the children 
as sO many peas in a pod—the one exactly 
like the other. She should avoid the monot- 
ony of teaching by constant attempts to im- 
prove her methods, and in trying to find how 
best to awaken the dormant capabilities, how 


‘Jong the children can be held to a subject 


in hand without fatigue of the attention, 
and many other school problems, the solving 
of which will not only make her own work 
easier, but will go to the improvement of the 
whole profession of teaching. 

The profession of literature receives daily 
fresh acquisitions of women to its ranks. 
The pen wins for these a livelihood. Per- 
haps in no other branch do women have~ so 
fair a field for the exercise of their talent. 
Women are entering journalism, editing 
magazines, writing plays and novels. The 
exercise of the mind in these directions has 
proven healthy for their bodies. It is only 
when a heavy pressure is felt that the 
strength gives way. It is most detrimental 
to do mental work of any kind under pres- 
sure, and in these days when truly the pen 
is mightier than the sword, mind products 
are the subject of great competition. The 
price is paid for originality, when it would 
seem that everything has been said that can 
be said, and in every possible way. Thought 
must be transferred red-hot from the written 
page to the printing-press, which in its turn 
must render up the message with utmost 
speed to the news agencies, for on the mor- 
row the waste-paper man gathers all together, 
and the paper is again converted to pulp. 
Women stand the stress of all this modern 
journalism, magazine-making, and play- 
writing as well as the men. When the hand 
shows the slightest fatigue in the use of the 
pen, attention should be given to the warn- 
ing, else writers’ cramp will ensue—a trouble 
which iss most difficult to cure. Every one 
who does much writing should learn the use 
of the type-writer, which relieves the fingers, 
and distributes the muscular action among a 
greater number of muscles, and divides the 
work between the two hands. 

The question of the adaptability for women 
for the profession of artist has never been 
discussed, and her entrance into it has not 
aroused the opposition which has been called 
forth when she has attempted those lines 
which have been regarded as more distinc- 
tively masculine. This arises from a mis- 
understanding of the powers which are requi- 
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site to carry on the work of an artist. In 
the beginning unused groups of muscles are 
called into action, and the art student suffers 
very much from the strain on the neck mus- 
cles and upon those of the arms. The keep- 
ing of certain postures, the intentness of 
purpose in obtaining results as the picture 
grows on the canvas, entail physical exertion 
far beyond that which one would believe, 
and this is more than true in regard to sculp- 
ture. Many women students break down un- 
der it. This is probably the reason that there 
are not more women in this profession who 
have attained eminence; for it may be said 
that women have not made the advances in 
the profession of art that they have in other 
fields which have been opened to them more 
recently. While pursuing their work, artists 
should stop frequently to change the posi- 
tion, and they should leave the north light 
of their studios often to go forth into the 
sunlight. They should walk, and golf, and 
bicycle, and preserve their muscular equili- 
brium by exercising regularly the other mus- 
cles of the body which are not called into use 
in the pursuit of their avocations. 


One of the most trying professions for a 
woman is that of the stage. The very ele- 
ments which go to make the success of the 
actress are those which may physically under- 
mine her. In order to represent the char- 
acters which she portrays she must be suscep- 
tible to all influences. Hers is a mobile 
mind which responds quickly to external 
stimuli. Her nervous system is the instru- 
ment upon which she plays to produce her 
effects. From it she must be able to call 
forth the whole gamut of the emotions with 
all the possible combinations of the chro- 
matics. If she is a reckless and unskilful 
performer, the mechanism is soon shatter- 
ed, and she collapses with nervous prostra- 
tion. The great salvation of the actress 
arises from the necessity which is constantly 
before her of preserving her good looks. 
This prevents her from drawing too strongly 
upon her resources; it regulates her hours 
of sleeping, governs her diet, and incites 
her to take the proper amount of exercise, 
and brings her forth triumphing over the 
untoward conditions which.surround her in 
her work. 





AWAY FROM YOU 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


I spent a day away from you— 
A penance in a lonely place; 
I said, “I will forget her face, 

The mouth’s rose-red, the eyes’ bold blue; 
I will forget'a little space.’’ 


Ah me! Love grants no holiday! 
I sought my lonesome hold, and there 
Your happy laughter filled the air 
Your footsteps followed in the way, 
The sunlight tangled in your hair. 


Your whisper thrilled my heart anew; 
I saw your eyes—I watched your smile. 
Oh, mockery of mile and mile! 

I spent a day away from you 
And you were with me all the while. 
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Norr. —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with fall address, 
including street, city, and state legibly written. In al) cases money must accompany order. Remittances may be made in form 
of postage stamps, p-stal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 
ment, see advertisement page=. 


NEW PARISIAN NEGLIGEE 
LLUSTRATED on this page, and pub- 
lished simultaneously with this issue in 
pattern form, is the charming Parisian 

garment which has attracted so many of our 
readers since its first publication a month 
ago. The pattern ineludes one-half of seam- 





BACK VIEW NO. 882. 


less back, one-half of front, and one-half of 
shallow, square-pointed collar. The sleeves 
are formed upon the front and back portions 
respectively. They should be trimmed with 
very full flounces of lace, for which two and 
a half times the width of the sleeve should 
be allowed. Nuns’ veiling, with bright silk 
lining, figured silk, or plain silk, with hem- 


NEW PARISIAW .WROLAOEE stitched ruffles of same, are all pretty and 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 382. suitable materials of which to make this gar- 
Price, 25 cents. ment. 


Vot. XXXIV.—71 
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Two and one-half yards of nuns’ veiling will 
be required to make this negligée for figure 
of medium size. The pattern may be ob- 
tained in any of the usual sizes for women. 


OUTING COSTUME 
PN ager ease te having sailor collar and 
a nine-gore walking skirt are comprised 
in the new costume pattern published with 
this issue. The bod- 
ice portion contains 
one-half of back, one- 
half of front, one- 
half of sailor collar, 
one complete  two- 
piece bishop sleeve, 
one-half of straight 
collar, one tie end, 
and one-half of 
chemisette. A _lin- 
ing form is not pro- 
vided, as bodices of 
this description, 
when made in wash 
materials, require 
none. Where such 
lining is desired, 
however, model 
waist lining No. 351 
will be found admi- 
rable to combine 
with the new bodice. 
Few instructions are 
necessary for the 
putting together of 
this garment. It is to 
be gathered slightly 
between the notches, 
which will be seen at the neck-line of the 
front portion, and again at the waist-line 
between the perforations. To give the neces- 
“ spring ” in the slight skirt in the back, 
a small gore is let in. There is the merest 
suggestion of gathers in the centre of the 
waist at the back. The design is a handsome 
one, whether it be emploved for plain white 
linen, regular skirting, India lawn, batiste, 
silk, or challi. It may be purchased sep- 
arately if desired, in any of the available 
sizes for women, and at the usual price, viz., 
25 cents. To make same for figure of me- 
dium size will require 31% yards of material 
27 to 30 inches wide. 
The new skirt is cut to finish at 39 inches. 
Contained in the pattern are one-half of belt, 
one-half of front gore, one side front gore, 
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one side gore, one side back. gore, and one 
back gore arranged. to be finished in the 
centre with inverted pleats, exactly meeting. 
If band trimming be desired, the best effect 
will be gained by cutting same to finish at 
one inch. This skirt model may be cut in 
silk, and the length recommends it as suitable 
for in-door gowns for small women. 

To make this skirt for person of medium 
size will require 334 yards of material 54 
inches wide, or 9 yards of silk 21 inches wide. 
The style of this garment makes it as desir- 
able for making up in cotton cheviot, heavy 
linen, duck, or any of the more weighty sum- 
mer fabrics, as for the closely woven double- 
warp wool goods. 


add 
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Cut Paper Patiern No. 383. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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HE New York State House- 
hold Economie Association, 
in a circular letter addressed 
to the county chairmen, sug- 
gests practical means by 
which the subject may be pre- 
sented and developed in communities where 
no organizations exist. For the first intro- 
duction of the subject the literature of the 
association should be distributed to those 
likely to be interested, whose membership is 
invited, and any who join may be asked to 
help in the loeal work. Local papers should 
be interested in the work. The economy of 
working through existing organizations is 
pointed out in urging that an appeal be made 
to every club in the county to inaugurate 
a section or department of home economics. 
Provide for a general meeting at which the 
subject may be presented. Interest is often 
specially aroused by a lecture by a local 
specialist—a doctor, architect, plumber, or 
cooking-teacher, or other professional on ger- 
mane topics. 





The syllabus of the association is an ex- 


cellent outline for a working programme. 
Attention, too, should be directed to the 
travelling libraries. Fifty books on home 


economics will be loaned for six months or 
longer to any registered club upon applica- 
tion to Public Library Division, State Li- 
brary, Albany, New York. Village improve- 
ment should be an important section of the 
work in loeal societies. This, it is pointed 
out, will attract the men, and their attend- 
ance and support are valuable aids in the 
work. The formation of children’s auxilia- 
ries to the village-improvement association 
should be encouraged. If there is no club 
or organization to work with, hold a parlor 
meeting as an initiative. Even if few at- 
tend, a beginning is made, and it will be 
found that others will be interested. If a 
club is to be organized, a set of by-laws will 
be sent on application to the secretary, Mrs. 
C. de L. Berg, 52 West Eighty-third Street, 
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New York city. The Grangers’ and Farmers’ 
institutes should be interested, and there 
should be conferences, talks, and demonstra- 
tions of home economics at county fairs. An 
effort, too, should be made to form clubs in 
schools and colleges, and in factory towns 
the factory girls should be encouraged to 
form circles for evening discussion on topics 
relating to health and domestic life and the 
making of attractive and healthful homes. 
The kitchen cooking-classes started by the 
association in New York were a success, and 
may be carried out wherever a woman can be 
found who will lend her kitehen one after- 
noon a week. A class may be formed of those 
wishing to learn, and a teacher paid to give 
a course of twelve lessons. Cooking, market- 
ing, cleaning, care of food, and helpful 
hints on care of home and children,-should 
be incorporated in these lessons. Each wo- 
man pays five cents each lesson, which covers 
the cost for food cooked, leaving the teach- 
er’s salary the only expense. The scope of 
the association is comprehensive and practi- 
cal, and makes it éasy for a Start to be made 
in any community. Membership in the State 
Association costs only a doliar a year, and 
entitles the sender to all literature. Copies 
of the syllabus. at five cents each may- be 
obtained by addressing Home Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. Mrs. M. V. 
Shailer, president of the State Association, 
may be addressed at 2 Stratford Place, New- 
ark, New Jersey, for further particulars de- 
sired. 
N addition to the beautiful musical festi- 
val and delightful social programme to be 
embodied in the biennial meeting next week 
at Cleveland, Ohio, beginning Tuesday, and 
lasting through until Saturday, delegates and 
visitors from musical clubs will find much of 
interest in the papers presented and the 
discussion consequent upon them. The ad- 
dresses will be very fine, and ample time has 
been left for their consideration. The dis- 
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cussions are arranged on a plan that will 
bring out free expression of opinion and in- 
terchange of ideas that cannot fail to be help- 
ful. In the purely business side of the’ con- 
vention an important matter will be the re- 
port of the committee on the revision of by- 
laws. 

An organization of this sort, whose beard 
is made up of officers living from one 
coast to the other, becomes a complicated 
machine. Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of St. 
Louis, and Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison, of Fort 
Wayne, constitute the committee, and they 
have formulated a division which it is be- 
lieved will simplify the work and gain more 
speedy results. Mrs. J. H. Webster, presi- 
dent of the hostess club, the Fortnightly 
Musical Club of Cleveland, is at the head of 
the local biennial board. This trying and re- 
sponsible position could not be more capably 
filled, and visitors may rely upon comfort, 
courtesy, and hospitality of an unusual sort. 
The week is sure to be both helpful and en- 
joyable to every club-woman identified with 
musical societies, aside from the clear duty 
she owes to the national organization to as- 
sist with the work by her presence if possible. 
Children’s clubs are admitted to the federa- 
tion as students’ clubs, without power to vote 
or take part in discussion. 


DISCUSSION was recently had in the 

Chicago Woman’s Club on the suffrage 
question anent the suffrage bill pending in 
the Illinois Legislature. Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson made a strong plea for its support 
by the club, which was as strongly rebutted 
by Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, former presi- 
dent of the State Federation. Dr. Steven- 
son confessed herself surprised at this stand 
taken by a woman who owed a position to the 
vote of women, the remark referring to Mrs. 
Wiles’s place on the school board of Free- 
port; whereupon Mrs. Wiles replied that she 
had changed her mind since the time re- 
ferred to—an admission that received 
by her opponent and the audience with 
amusement, and the diseussion went on. 
Truly the handicaps of the suffragists are 
largely in their own sex. 


was 


LUB-WOMEN of the Southwest have re- 
cently been in conference. at Kansas City 
somewhat on the lines of the New England 
conference assembled last week in Boston. 
‘A chief matter discussed was the form which 
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the permanent memorial to commemorate 
the “ Louisiana Purchase” shall take. One 
of these plans provides for the erection of a 
model tenement-house, a model of which will 
be exhibited at the St. Louis Fair. Other 
plans are for the erection and maintenance 
of an industrial normal school, in which 
each State of ‘the Louisiana Purchase ter- 
ritory shall hold shares, and be entitled to 
send pupils in proportion to the number of 
its shares; to erect a monument in commemo- 
ration of the Purchase; to build statues of 
some of the notable men who participated; 
to erect a woman’s building at the St. Louis 
Fair, in which club-women from all parts 
of the world shall be entertained by the club- 
women of the Purchase State; to put a per- 
manent and expensive club-house in St. 
Louis. These various plans are to be sub- 
mitted to the different State federations con- 
cerned, and carefully considered, the decisions 
of each to be reported to the president of the 
Missouri State Federation. When all have 
been received, another conference will be held, 
and the matter finally decided. 


HE Council of the Massachusetts State 

Society, D. R., has adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: “ Resolved, That the Soci- 
ety of Daughters of the Revolution, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, cordially endorses 
the movement to rebuild the United States 
frigate Constitution,.and that it is desirable 
that individual members of the society shall 
assist by all means in their power in this 
great patriotic work.” 


LUB-WOMEN in every community have 

a work directly in hand in relation to 
the care of persons afflicted with tuberculosis 
who are unable to do this for themselves. 
In New York city the Stony Wolde Sani- 
tarium Society is doing a splendid work in 
sending poor consumptive patients where 
they will be in the proper climate and have 
suitable care. Auxiliaries ate multiplying 
throughout the city, and the work is assum- 
ing impressive proportions. At a_ recent 
meeting at one of these Auxiliaries, Dr. Al- 
fred Meyer, an authority on the subject, pre- 
sented some most encouraging statistics. 
Twenty-five years ago consumption, he said, 
meant death. Now twenty-five or thirty out 
of every hundred incipient cases which 
have hospital care are cured, and forty-five 
or fifty more are able to return to wage- 
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earning. Mortality from the disease in Eu- 
ropean countries has so decreased in late 
years that a high English authority predicts 
that if it continues in the same ratio the 
disease will ultimately be stamped out. One 
of the auxiliaries is largely composed of 
members of the New York City Chapter, 
D. A. R., headed by the regent, Mrs. Me- 
Lean. In Colorado an important movement 
looking toward the isolation and care of con- 
sumptives has been started. California, too, 
is interested, and has made a concerted move 
in the same direction. It is good club-work 
in any locality, and it has the advantage 
of being both altruistic and egoistice at the 
same time. Every homekeeper who assists 
in isolating and caring for consumptive pa- 
tients among the poor protects her own fam- 
ily and the community from possible con- 
tagion. Ignorance of the infection of the 
disease is the great point to be battled 
against. Its control when understood is sim- 
ple, the disposition by burning or otherwise, 
while moist, of the sputum being all that is 
needed. If it be allowed to dry, it powders 
itself, and floats in the air to spread poison 
everywhere. A concerted movement by club- 
women everywhere would be invaluable tow- 
ard carrying on this important crusade. 


HE Home Reading Club of Rahway, New 

Jersey, happily combines altruism and 
egoism. It meets fortnightly at the homes of 
members, a literary programme being present- 
ed at each meeting. In addition there is at 
every meeting an assessment of ten cents 
per member, which money is turned over tow- 
ards the support of the Orphans’ Home in 
Rahway. The club has contributed during 
its existence hundreds of dollars in this way 
to the object of its benefaction. 

eit 


ONCERNING the recently organized So- 

ciety of Women Pioneers of California 
hangs an interesting tale of unappreciated 
patience. The members of the new organiza- 
tion waited for years to be invited to join 
the California Men’s Pioneer Society, but 
no invitation came. So at the recent semi- 
centennial celebration in California these 
doughty women took the matter into their 
own hands, drew up a constitution of their 
own, and became a regularly organized. club, 
with thirty charter members. No woman is 


eligible to membership unless she crossed the 
plains behind an ox-team previous to the 
year 1854. The new society is flourishing, 
and has received most cordial recognition 
throughout the State, quite putting in the 
background the similar society of the other 
sex, which is now regretting its masculine 
selfishness. 

HE Council of Clubs has been formed in 

Kansas City to bring into closer com- 
munication these organizations of the city, 
with a view to effective action on public mat- 
ters of common interest. A few simple rules 
have been adopted and have already been 
signed by about twenty representatives of the 
city’s clubs. It is not proposed to have fre- 
quent meetings, the by-laws calling for one 
meeting a year. When any work which needs 
the support of various organizations presents 
itself with sufficient force to any club it will 
be outlined and presented to other societies 
by the club. If three clubs find it of sufficient 
importance, their presidents may unite to 
direct the secretary of the council to calla 
meeting of the couneil: To this meeting 
may come from each club the president and 
one elected delegate. If the council decides 
to take up the work, the executive committee 
will devise plans for executing the will of the 
council. Any club may be represented in 
the meetings upon the payment of annual 
dues of one dollar, which will be used for 
postage and stationery. The president of the 
council is Mrs. Henry Ess; vice-president, 
Mrs. M. G. Thomas. 


HE West End Woman’s Club of Chicago, 

Mrs. Edward G. Clarke, president, 
recently started the discussion of the ques- 
tion that shower-baths should be placed in all 
new school buildings by asking the proper 
municipal committee to pass a rule to this 
effect. Further favor was given to the idea 
very soon afterwards in a joint meeting of 
members of the Chicago Woman’s Club and 
the various philanthropic societies. This 
meeting voted approval of the baths in con- 
nection with a general recommendation that 
the schools be made social centres of the com- 
munities in which they are located. Many of 
the city officers are in favor of the plan, and 
if the necessary appropriations can be secured 
it will go through. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


here havé been brought together in 

order to illustrate how as many prob- 
lems in decoration have been met. By refer- 
ence to these photographs it will be seen that 
four have been chosen for purposes of com- 
parison. Thus there are two of white wood 
of a set conventional design, like those found 
in the apartments of even the costliest kind, 
and which are all modelled upon the same 
plan. (The chandelier in one illustration, it 
will be noticed, conceals the frame-work of 
one of the mirrors, the photographer having 


PP ere have bee of six mantel-pieces 








chosen a different point of view for his pic- 
ture.) These two white mantels seem to be 
almost identically alike at first glance, as if 
different views of the same fireplace had been 
taken. A close study alone will show that 
in the arrangement of them no detail in dec- 
oration. has been repeated. On the other 
hand, in the two old Colonial mantels, belong- 
ing to a house in which, by-the-way, Morse 
the telegrapher once lived, the same similar- 
ity in design and proportion exists, but the 
treatment of each by the individual’ house- 
holders has been so varied that the casual ob- 


WHITE MANTEL WITH BRONZE ORNAMENTS AND FLOWERS. 
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WIDE WHITE MANTEL 


server will be inclined to believe that neither 
mantel bears the slightest resemblance to the 
other. 

The two white mantels face each other at 
opposite ends of two long parlors, so that their 
reflections are repeated indefinitely, thus pre- 
senting to the tenant a disagreeable’and per- 
plexing problem. To remedy this condition 
she has chosen to employ flowers and bronzes 
on her mantels, which not only make pleas- 
ing foregrounds in themselves, but prevent 
any other reflections from being seen. 

It will be noticed again by those who com- 
pare these mantels that while the bronzes on 
each side balance each other, they are not 
alike—in one instance being candelabra, in 
another charming figures. Each mantel, as 
it stands facing the other, has been made to 
balance its vts-d-vis in its general arrange- 
ment of pictures and tables and bronzes; 
yet nothing on one is identically like that 
seen upon the other, although everything 
about the fireplaces in both rooms has been so 











WITIL CANDELABRA, 


studied that the two rooms are brought into 
harmonious relations with each other. 

It may be as well at this point to draw the 
reader’s attention to several facts. The two 
gilt chairs covered with brocaded velvet are 
appropriate to these rooms because every- 
thing else is in keeping with them. Ordi- 
narily the gilt chair (a sore temptation to 
young housekeepers) is an abomination, be- 
ing altogether out of place among her belong- 
ings. Gilt chairs, when cheap or when dec- 
orated after an ornate fashion, are worse than 
folly, they are crimes against good taste; but 
it will be observed those shown here are after 
charming models, and belong in surroundings 
like these, where each thing is genuine, 
unique, and costly. Thus the bronzes, earved 
cabinets, rugs, pictures, tables, ormolus; and 
table-covers are all of exceptional beauty and 
elegance, the illustrations unhappily giving 
only their lines, and neither their quality nor 
their color. 

The covers of the tables are elaborate em- 
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A COLONIAL MANTEL AND FIREPLACE. 


broideries from old church- 
es, and the rug is of a kind 
generally hung upon the 
wall. These explanations 
are made with particular 
emphasis, because in a pho- 
tograph none of the fine de- 
tail can be felt by the casual 
observer, nor may such pic- 
ture convey the charm and 
color of these parlors. With 
white wood-work a red bur- 
laps appears on the walls. 
The furniture is covered 
with red or color of a low- 
er key. The curtains are 
green embroidered in gold, 
and the pictures are all 
framed in gilt. More than 
all, agreeable resting-places 
for the eye are everywhere 
arranged, so that in looking 
from one room to another 
one is constantly surprised 
and delighted by what one 
sees as the end of a vista. 


The two old Colonial 
mantels belong to an en- 
vironment of an altogether 
different character. In 
front of one a Franklin 
stove has been placed. This 
Franklin is very old, and is 
elaborately trimmed with 
brass. Belonging to a fam- 
ily living-room or. library, 
a certain unconventional 
touch has been permitted to 
the mantel-shelf itself. Thus 
net only a family photo- 
graph or two are seen there, 
but the pipes and tobacco 
of the master of the house 
as well. The brass pot on 
the floor to the left holds 
kindlin#@wood A matting 
and rugs cover this floor, 
and on the walls there is a 
paper of datk olive green, 
with a nondescript pattern, 
which never obtrudes itself, 
and looking neither newer 
nor older than it did twen- 
ty-five years ago, when it 














COLONIAL MANTEL WITH FRANKLIN STOVE. 
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A LIBRARY MANTEL. 


was first hung. The paper of a family living- 
room or library should always have this qual- 
ity, and, like one’s reading habits, should 
never seem to be newly acquired. 

The mantel-piece in the adjoining room, 
used as a parlor, has had a certain individual- 
ity lent to it by the inseription painted over 
the tiles, “ Vah, Calefactus Sum, Vidi Fo- 
cum,” which, translated into English, means, 
“Aha! I am warm; I have seen the fire.” 
When there is no room on the wood-work for 
an inseription, it may be painted on the 
plaster, which sometimes effectively takes 
the place of the tiling shown in the illus- 
tration. 

The wood-work in this room is painted 
with that old gray so often seen in the houses 
of artists. The walls are covered with gray- 
green burlaps, and the floor with mattings 
and rugs similar to those in the library. 

Leonardo’s “Christ” stands on an easel 
in the corner, well out of the way at the end 
of the sofa. Readers of the Bazar have often 
asked if easels were proper in a parlor, and 
it may be as well to answer just here. Gen- 
erally the safest plan is to avoid them, though 
in exceptional cases they may be used har- 
moniously. In the present instance the easel 
has not only been put out of the way, but it 
is not itself made a subject of consideration. 
Such consideration should be shown the pie- 
ture only. We have all heard humorous 
stories about young housekeepers who had 
easels among their wedding-presents, and 


who then went to work to find pictures for 
them. 

The mantel-shelf of a dining-room always 
lends itself to a conventional treatment; in- 
deed, the more formal its lay-out, the better 
in most cases. In the one shown here some 
very charming pieces of old faience and a 
pair of ormolu candlesticks are shown, an 
engraving being hung above. The effect is 
full of dignity, and the beauty of the objects 
displayed justifies their prominence, 

The sixth mantel stands in an old-fashion- 
ed library lined with bookshelves. The wood- 
work of the shelf is white, the tiles being 
of blue and white Delft. The shelf is at least 
six feet from the ground, so that here again 
a certain formality of arrangement becomes 
imperative. Three fine engravings, which al- 
most any one may recognize, hang over the 
shelf, which is set out with bits of bronze 
and pottery. To relieve the formality, and 
to bring the mantel-piece into closer rela- 
tions with the family, a recess appears just 
above the fireplace. This recess is some six 
or eight inches deep, and forms a general 
receptacle for the owner’s possessions in the 
way of small “odds and ends.” Here there 
are pieces of bronze, family photographs, and 
a pipe or two. This small recess appears in 
many houses, and is often used exclusively 
for books. One can always tell what a cer- 
tain New York woman is reading by going 
into her boudoir and seeing which book in the 
recess over her fire has a paper-cutter in it. 
She tells me that in winter she keeps unfin- 
ished volumes there, within easy reach when 
lounging comfortably before the fire. 








ARRANGED WITH FAIENCE, 
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LIFE AT BARNARD COLLEGE 


BY MARGARET 


ARNARD COLLEGE,” 
writes Mrs. George Haven 

Putnam, its first dean, in 
the Columbia University 
Quarterly last June, “is an 
independent college for wo- 
men, with a corporation and a faculty of its 
own, vested with all the powers commonly 
belonging to such bodies. At the same time 
it shares the library, the instruction, and the 
degrees of one of the important universities 
of the world. It is at present the only col- 
lege in existence of which all these state- 
ments can be made.” These words sum up 
Barnard scholastically from the proposition 
to admit young women to Columbia College, 
set forth by the late President Barnard in 
his annual report in 1879, through the evo- 
lution process of the “ Collegiate Course for 
Women” tacked on to the Columbia course, 
to the next radical step, ten years later, when 
Barnard was organized as an affiliated col- 
lege for women. 

Barnard at first had no separate formal 
head, the chairman of the academic com- 
mittee, Miss Ella Weed, filling an analogous 
position until her death in 1894. At that 
time was appointed the first dean, Miss 
Emily James Smith, now Mrs. Putnam, who 
served until February, 1900. Next month 
will see installed her successor, Miss Laura 
Gill, Dr. James H. Robinson having served 
as acting dean during the interim. Dean 
Smith saw and aided largely in the expan- 
sion of the college from the four-story ordi- 
nary city residence at 343 Madison Avenue 
to the fine structure on Morningside Heights, 
just across the highway from the group of 
noble buildings that skirt the quadrangle of 
Columbia University. From an enrolment 
in the last year of the Madison Avenue home, 
of fifty-two students, the roster has grown 
till it ineludes over three hundred names. 

Searcely less radical, too, than the differ- 
ence between tenement quarters and colle- 
giate halls is the change in the atmosphere 
of undergraduate life. The little company 
of public-spirited men and women who met 
in one of Columbia’s class-rooms, and who 
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later became the first trustees of the college, 
could searcely have permitted even their 
fondest hopes to conjure the fair picture 
that Barnard presents to-day and promises 
for the near future. An imposing structure, 
built around three sides of a beautiful court, 
unites the three buildings, Fiske, Milbank, 
and Brinckerhoff, in graceful and impres- 
sive unity. Within, the visitor finds much 
more than the beginning of the equipment 
of the modern college. A fine entrance hall 
leads up by double marble stairways to a 
beautiful foyer corridor, finished in tessel- 
lated marbles, and opening into the spacious 
and artistic library and handsome suite of 
offices apportioned to the use of the dean. 
The other floors of Milbank, and of the right 
wing of Brinckerhoff are given over to finely 
fitted class-rooms, in which all the modern 
accessories to scientific teaching are to be 
found. In the extreme right-hand corner 
of Brinckerhoff is set the prettiest and coziest 
of college theatres, decorated in Colonial red 
and white, a graceful gallery increasing its 
seating capacity, and an excellent stage with 
adequate scenery providing for its chief use. 
Not only the Muse of Comedy or Tragedy is 
wooed here; the polished floor and movable 
seats show that Terpsichore holds sway in 
her proper times and seasons. Here the 
Juniors and Seniors give their annual dances, 
to which their brother classmen from over 
the way are bidden, and here too are held the 
pretty teas that class gives class on various 
occasions during the college year. Several 
plays are a part of each season’s programme. 
This week sees the presentation of the annual 
undergraduate play, which this year is “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” for réles in which there 
is open competition in all the classes. In 
addition each class gives a play, as do the 
Greek, French, and German clubs of the col- 
lege. In this pretty theatre, too, sings the 
Barnard Chorus, started four years ago, and 
counting nearly sixty voices; and the Bar- 
nard Orchestra, made up of mandolins, vio- 
lins, guitars, banjos, and piano, lends the 
charm of its music at many festivals held 
within its walls. Few women’s colleges in 
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the country boast an assembly-hall of such 
artistic effect. 

It is, however, when one turns aside from 
Milbank entrance, and ascending a low flight 
of marble steps, touches the button outside 
the spacious vestibule of Fiske Hall, that one 
enters, figuratively and actually, into the 
new Barnard College. Here centres the dor- 
mitory life of the institution; here is the 
college home, presided over by Miss Susan 
Grimes Walker, whose official title, Head of 
Fiske Hall, summarizes a gracious and wide- 
ly radiating influence. 

The founders of Barnard College under- 
took to provide a genuine college education 
for New York women. They builded better 
than they knew, and now come knocking at 
their door not only New York students, but 
those of neighboring and of distant places. 
To this class Barnard offers peculiar facili- 
ties, uniting, as it does; the advantages of 
life in a great metropolis and the isolation 
and seclusion of a residence apart from it. 
The views from Barnard’s windows typify 
its many-sided possibilities. A girl who oc- 
cupies a corner room may stand at one win- 
dow of her apartment and look off to see a 
wilderness of city roofs and chimneys, may 
watch, too, the narrow lines of steel which 
link her easily and quickly to the rich life 
gathered within and about the distant build- 
ings. Turning from this, she may look from 
the other window across the broad Hudson, 
and beyond the rising Palisades to a dis- 
tant vista of weeded hill-and stretching mea- 
dow that lures the thought and imagination 
away from the haunts of men, away too from 
text-books and demonstrations to where na- 
ture soothes and restores. Still another out- 
look carries the gaze, starting from the grace- 
ful pile raised as a memorial to General 
Grant, far on to the north, following the 
river’s winding curve till sky and shore and 
water seem to meet. At the end of an oppo- 
site corridor, over Columbia’s beautiful gates 
and upper New York the eye travels, cross- 
ing East River, a shining band of silver, to 
rest finally on the fields of distant Long Isl- 
and. The architects of Barnard gave gen- 
erous window-space, and so to every room in 
the building are splendidly let in these inspir- 
ing views. The site of Barnard now, whatever 
it may be in the future if the creeping city 
should gather it in and leave it, indeed, be- 
hind in its reaching travel, is one of unusual 
and delightful prospect. 


Fiske is filled with pretty rooms, in suites 
and singles, gay with cushions and dra- 
peries, rich in pictures and college memora- 
bilia—typical college girls’ dens, from the 
dainty tea table by the window to the latest 
Gibson picture on the burlaps-hung walls. 
On the ground-floor is the pleasant dining- 
room, attractively decorated, and set out with 
cozy tables, each holding eight. The social 
life of the college is that of any other wo- 
man’s college. A pleasant parlor and read- 
ing-room are some of the gathering-places 
of the girls, and pretty nooks around an open 
fire at the end of a corridor on every landing 
are more accessible centres of sociability for 
the occupants of the neighboring rooms. So 
rapidly is the resident list growing that after 
this year graduate students who have occu- 
pied rooms in Fiske must seek other quar- 
ters. The hall is to be given entirely to the 
undergraduates, and it is not expected that 
it will accommodate them for more than an- 
other college year. 

Barnard students govern themselves, the 
control of the body being vested in the Un- 
dergraduate Association, which has existed 
since 1892. The strong girls of the college are 
found at the head of the association, and its 
work is never bungled. The Barnard Col- 
lege Christian Association and Chapter of the 
College Settlement Association are two other 
active student societies. A late innovation 
is the Athletic Association, founded recently, 
and already mothering a flourishing basket- 
ball club. The Student’s Aid Committee of 
the Associate Alumne of Barnard College, 
organized two years ago, interested itself at 
first in trying to find work for undergradu- 
ates and alumnez who needed it, becoming, in 
fact, a kind of teachers’ agency. It supplies 
books to lend students, and has under its con- 
trol a fund from which sums are loaned to 
students, for necessary expenses. This win- 
ter, too, the committee has arranged for a 
series of talks before the undergraduates on 
the different lines of work which are open 
to college women, hoping to interest them in 
professions other than teaching. 

This, for regrettable want of space, cursory 
glance at the later Barnard shows the marked 
development of college spirit since it took 
possession of a genuine college home. Argu- 
ing from its extraordinary growth and widen- 
ing in every way, it is not difficult to predict 
for Barnard a future of iricreasing strength 
and influence. 
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Against the College Woman 

ND now the collegiate woman is com- 
A ing in for criticism from among her 
own ranks. <A speaker at the Wo- 
College, Baltimore— Miss Octavia 
Bates, of Detroit—recently confessed that 
the work of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz has been disappointing to her, .in 
contrast to the possibilities which the ad- 
vanced education of the women who com- 
posed it gave the world a right to expect. 
The great book, she said, has yet to be written 
by a member of the A. C. A., the great pic- 
ture yet to be painted by one of its number. 
In any great social movement to benefit the 
world the Collegiate Alumnz has not been 


> 
man's 


conspicuous. Miss Bates said further that 
because she felt the organization was not 
abreast with other women’s movements of 


the world she had withdrawn from ber privi- 
leges as a member, to devote what time and 
effort she might possess to lines which she felt 
offered wider opportunities for usefulness. 
To this criticism the acting president of 
the A. C. A., Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, of 
Wellesley College, has replied in a letter to 
the Baltimore Sun. Mrs. Pearmain sums 
up the record of the work of the A. C. A., 
contending that it is impressive in propor- 
tion to the number of its membership. The 
Fellowship Committee, through the college 
women that have held its honors, is largely 
responsible for opening the doors of foreign 
universities to women, and has also made 
possible the council, to accredit women for 
advanced work in the same institutions. The 
other committees, those of Corporate Mem- 
bership, Educational Legislation, Develop- 
ment of Children, etc., have worked in a quiet 
but impressive way, and their influence has 
radiated widely. The A. C. A. has both 
special and standing committees on confer- 
ence with the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, insuring co-operation of the two bodies 
whenever such will be of value. In addition, 
many individual members are leaders in non- 
collegiate clubs, carrying the leaven of poise 
and broad-mindedness most importantly. 
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The real truth of the matter is that both 
criticism and defence are premature. The 
collegiate woman has not been a factor in 
seciety long enough to determine even her 
best niche of helpfulness, certainly not to 
demonstrate her full value. The question of 
the picture or the book seems irrelevant. 
Genius and temperament, rather than educa- 
tion, produce the masterpieces of the world. 
If no member of the A. C. A. has done this, it 
cannot be argued that her failure is because 
of her higher education. The non-collegiate 
woman has existed for centuries. Let her 
college sister have at least two or three dec- 
ades to demonstrate what she may or may not 
be able to do. 

Superfiuous Activity 

HE fact that the world—the world of wo- 

men, at least—is too busy is now put for- 
ward so often that its utterance amounts to 
a truism. The most common phrase in our 
language seems to be that which proclaims 
the want of leisure. “I am so busy;” “If I 
can ever get the time;” “ Life is such a pres- 
sure these days;” “ The complex duties of the 
moment ;” “ The busy modern public ;”—there 
are, all of them, most familiar sentences 
to us, and are on our lips time and again in 
explanation of business, social, and even mor- 
al shortcomings. It is not putting it toe 
strongly to say that in the present rush of 
living we are losing some of our best char- 
acteristics and painfully dwarfing our lives. 
We are too busy to be neighborly, hospitable, 
to be sympathetic—a good many, indeed, of 
the finer traits of humanity are finding. less 
expression among us. 

The question of better control of the lei- 
sure which the old century gave to wémen, 
and which the new will increase, is a large 
one, and admits of elaborate presentation. 
It is only intended in this brief paragraph 
to emphasize a single point, which is, the 
value of a quick weighing of every effort in 
which one is about to engage. or is now ab- 
sorbed, to be sure of its necessity to yourself, 
or yourself to it. If this one principle be 
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judiciously applied, it is confidently pre- 
dicted that amazement will follow. It will 
be a revelation to discover how much that 
in one’s haste has been considered essential, 
is really superfluous. An overestimating, 
sometimes,.of our own importance, this too 
without vanity, leads us to do many inconse- 
quent things. Has not every woman who will 
read this whipped herself sometimes into 
going to a place because she considered it a 
social, philanthropic, or even business duty, 
to find that the effort was not needed, and 
no adverse result of any sort would have fol- 
lowed her absence ¢ 

The lesson of a confinement to the house 
through illness of one’s self or family, or 
any condition whose force is promptly recog- 
nized by society, is useful in this respect. 
We find that the world wags very well with- 
out us, and we wag very well without the 
world; and while the idea, obviously, should 
not be pursued too far, it may be employed 
most advantageously up to a certain point. 


May the Wife Earn Money? 

HE ethics of the question whether a wo- 

man should engage in any wage-earning 
occupation if necessity does not demand it, 
is. one frequently discussed with more or less 
spirit at women’s clubs, and among groups 
of women in private confab. At one of the 
latter gatherings the sentimental side of the 
matter was emphasized in the consideration 
of the subject. A young matron whose name 
had begun to appear in the magazines replied 
to a comment on her growing reputation, 
that she did not intend to write any more. 
“My husband,” she explained, “ objects to it 
seriously; he is positively hurt over it, and I 
have decided that the pleasure of my small 
success in print does not counterbalance the 
possibility of an unnecessary disagreement 
between us. So I have shut my desk, and 
shall use my leisure in some other way.” 

The immediate company who listened to 
this utterance was somewhat divided in 
opinion as to the wisdom or folly of this 
wife’s scrupulousness. A wider audience will 
perhaps equally disagree. The pride of the 
husband in his ability to provide for the 
wants of his wife can be readily understood. 
Men occasionally, too, object to their wives 
earning money, on the ground that it may 
affect their business credit, but that seems 
far-fetched and really inconsequent. 

Another side of the question relates obvi- 
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ously to the right of individual development. 
A writer who-finds an increasing sale for her 
wares, or a singer whose place in a church 
choir is valuable, has a talent that seeks and 
should find expression. The normal husband 
should ‘take an altruistic pride in this talent 
even if it offend his selfish desire for the réle 
of sole dispenser of all material benefits to 
his family. The home-building that is ideal 
implies a joint partnership in which husband 
and wife share in effort. The changes in our 
social economy in these latter days have made 
it possible for the wife to have a larger 
choice in the way in which she will assist in 
the household development. It may be easier 
for her to write an article, paint a piece of 
china, or draw an illustration than to sew 
or cook or do other domestic duties. A con- 
servative opinion is that no objection need 
be made to her upholding her home useful- 
ness in the way that seems best suited to her. 


A Cemetery for Pets 
ONDON and Paris have long had ceme- 
teries for dogs and cats, but New York 
has been without one until lately. Now, how- 
ever, a burial-ground of three or four acres 
has been opened at Hartsdale, in Westchester 
County, and is being immediately taken ad- 
vantage of by the bereaved owners of pets, 
nearly seventy burials having already taken 
place there. The woman with the pet cat 
was foremost. “ Toby,” a splendid Angora, 
rests in peace in the new cemetery, in a 
plush-lined mahogany casket (costing some 
fifty dollars) and under a marble headstone 
commemorating his pedigree and his virtues. 
Another pedigreed pet, a French poodle, was 
buried with his silver collar and leader be- 
side him, an embroidered blanket about his 
aristocratic form, and a silver bracelet upon 
his leg, as in life. Two or three carriages not 
infrequently accompany the dead canine or 
feline to the grave. 

A veterinary hospital has lately utilized its 
extension roof as a “roof garden” for dogs. 
Here, amid plants and under glass or awn- 
ings, the convalescent dogs are exercised daily 
by attendants. A dog ambulance is ready 
to go out for accident cases when notified. 
An isolated ward for contagious diseases is 
maintained, and there is an operating-room 
with all the latest improvements. Glass eyes 
are now provided at need for canine patients, 
and dog dentistry is a busy branch. of the 
hospital work. 
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A TRAVELLER 


THERE ONCE WAS A MAN WITH A BUCKET; 
A TICKET HE TOOK TO NANTUCKET; 

He saip, “ AT THE WICKET 

THEY'LL TAKE UP THIS TICKET; 
UNTIL THEN, IN MY BUCKET I'LL TUCK IT.” 





BETTER THAN NO BREAD 


Cook (severely). “ Yes, 
ma’am! I’m going. And I 
can’t give you a recommenda- 
tion with the ladies of my 
profession. Though I will be 
saying that Mr. Sharpe is a 
gintleman second to none.” 

Mrs. SwHarrpe- (meekly). 
“Thanks, Bridget. Perhaps 
that will do.” 


BREAKING IT GENTLY 


CLERGYMAN (after being 
rescued from shipwreck ). 
“Mr. Smith, did I really ap- 
pear seared when we thought 
all would be lost?” 

Mr. Smitn. “I can’t say 
that you were scared, but for 
a man who has been trying to 
go to heaven all these years 
you appeared most reluctant 
to accept the opportunity.” 


ADMIRATION 


Mr. Wuistiey. “ Progres- 
sive euchre is a wonderful 
thing. I'd like to know who 
invented it.” 

Mrs. Waistiey. “I don’t 
know.” 

Mr. WHISTLEY. * Must 
have been a genius. Why, he’s 
discovered a method of get- 
ting the average woman to 
play cards without devoting 
her entire conversation « to 
something else.” 


PACIFYING HER 


Tue Wire. “If this scandal 
in the family is going to make 
any difference in our social 
position, it will be more than 
I can bear.” 

CimmcaGco MILLIONATRE. 
“Don’t let that worry you a 
bit. If it does, we'll move to 
New York.” 























TAKING NO RISKS 


“He’s a bachelor worth 
twenty-five millions, and I 
heard he was going to marry 
some poor girl who had never 
been used to a thing.” 

“He was, but it’s post- 
poned.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“He wants to make fifty 
millions first, and be sure of 
making her contented.” 


A COMPLETE CHANGE 

Nopp. “I’ve been worrying 
and fretting so over the new 
house I’m building that I’ve 
simply got to get entirely 
away from it.” 

Topp. “ Where are you go- 
ing *” 

Nopp. “ My architect has 
invited me to spend a few 
weeks with him.” 


IT’S THE FAD, YOU KNOW 
“ Doctor, what is the cause 
of appendicitis?” 
“Its popularity.” 




















SHE WAS SO EMBARRASSED WHEN HE PROPOSED, 
SHE COULD NOT SPEAK, BUT THE LANDSCAPE AN- 


SWERED FOR HER. 


HIS TROUBLE 
Tramp. “ No, I'd be glad to work, but I’m too 


weak.” 
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WHAT CAN IT. BE? 


THE FORCE OF HABIT 


Bitkins: “Spring. once 
more, old man. Moving day 
"ll soon be here.” 

SMITHKINS. “ Yes, that’s a 
fact. Jove! I hate to leave 
the place where we are now; 
it just suits us to a T.” 

Bitkins. “ Well, why don’t 
you stay there?” 

SMITHKINS (excitedly). 
“ Great head ! Hadn't 
thought of that! Must speak 
to my wife about it before 
she begins to tear up.” 





Farmer. “ Too weak? Where are ye weak?” 


Tramp. “In me character. 


I ’ain’t got de iron MR. B. TEAL BUG. “Whew! BUT THESE 


resolution necessary for a steady job.” STREET-SWEEPERS DO RAISE AN AWFUL DUST.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBiEs’ HospiraL, NEw YorK 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. My baby is eight months old, has two teeth, 
weighs eighteen pounds, and is hale and hearty. 
Would you advise me to feed her; if so, how must 
I begin? At what age is it best to wean?—De- 
voted Mother. 

A. I should advise you to begin to give her one 
bottle per day, using one of the formulas which 
I gave in the Bazar of December 22. Gradually 
increase the number of bottles per day until by 
the time she is eleven or twelve months old you 
will have weaned her completely. If she will 
drink nicely from a cup I should suggest your giv- 
ing her her milk in this way; then you will not 
have the trouble of teaching her later on. If she 
will not drink without a nipple I should allow her 
to have a bottle until twelve or fourteen months 
old. I have advised so many mothers lately about 
food other than milk that I must refer you to 
former numbers of the Bazar for further infor- 
mation on the subject. 


Q. My baby, three months old, has always had 
a slight tendency to indigestion, and lately I have 
noticed several small white spots in her mouth; 
she has also a few eurds in her movements, and 
frequently has colic, which causes her to draw up 
her legs and scream for a long time. She takes 
equal parts of milk and water with a little sugar 
added, and about five ounces of this every two 
and a half hours. I am sure there is something 
wrong, but do not know ‘just what it is. Will 
you not please help me?—Perplexed. 

A. Your baby’s food is too strong, and she is 
getting too much at each feeding. Give her top 
milk one part, water or gruel two parts, and 
four ounces at each feeding. As her digestion 
improves you should give four and a half ounces 
and then five again. The white spots in her 
mouth are sprue, or thrush. Gently wash her 
mouth out after each feeding with a solution of 
bicarbonate of soda, one teaspoonful to the cup 
of cold water. ” 


Q. My little girl, two and a half years old, was 
not managed properly, and is very delicate. She 
suffers from indigestion, and is inclined to diar- 
rhea. Will you please give me a summer diet 
for her?’—Mrs. J. L. 

A, Make milk the basis of her diet. Give her 
also hominy, farina, cracked wheat, soft-boiled 
eggs, broths, finely scraped beef, and lamb quite 
rare, a little dry bread, or zweibach, and very 
simple desserts. Do not give her raw fruit or 
berries of any kind, and only a little of that 
which has been thoroughly cooked. She may have 


a few of the fresh green vegetables if cooked 
thoroughly, but very little, if any, potato, and 
no corn. 


Q. I am much troubled in that my baby, over 
whose health we exercise the greatest care in ev- 
ery detail, seems languid and ill notwithstand- 
ing. He does not seem to digest anything but 
milk, and that diluted. What ean I do for him? 
—Anzious Mother. 

A. Yes, there is decidedly such a thing as kill- 
ing a baby with too much care. If, as you state 
in your letter, he was a perfectly healthy baby 
at birth, weighing over eight pounds, and now 
at twenty months weighs only sixteen pounds, 
and is unable to digest any other food except 
diluted milk, there has certainly been something 
wrong, and I am afraid it has been this being 
“ over-careful in every little detail ” that has been 
the cause of it. Now you must carefully begin 
to undo the result of this “ over-carefulness.” 
Try to be only plain, sensible in every detail; 
do not overdo in any one thing. It would have 
been so much easier if you had commenced this 
way twenty months ago when you had the 
healthy baby to start with, instead of the delicate 
child of now. In the first place, commence right 
away by giving him more fresh air; keep him 
out from three to five hours every day; and do 
not make the mistake of putting on so many 
wraps that he perspires all the time he is out. 
Then, do not keep the nursery one degree above 
seventy degrees. A little later sixty-eight will 
be better. Also, have plenty of fresh air in 
nursery at night. Now for the food. Perhaps 
when he has more fresh air the appetite will 
improve; at any rate, persevere. The child needs 
more variety in food, and his improvement will 
be but slow without it. Take the greatest pains 
and prepare it as carefully as you would for. the 
most fastidious epicure. If a cereal, see that it 
is very well cooked. Some cereals should be cook- 
ed a full hour; season them with a little salt 
and sugar, also add cream, and serve as soon 
as possible after cooking. Do not allow them to 
stand until they become heavy and pasty. Make 
and season broths and gruels the same way. A 
very small bit of butter added to the latter will 
improve the taste. I do not mean in the smallest 
sense to advocate highly seasoned food for chil- 
dren; simply making it palatable and tasty, 
which is often entirely overlooked in the prep- 
aration of food for a child. Tempt him with only 
a small quantity at first. A simple diet care- 
fully prepared is far the best. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns seoner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's 


correspondence is tov large to permit an earlier reply. 


MILprep.—It is usually right, in most of the 
instances you quote, to do what seems most nat- 
ural and inconspicuous; one’s instincts are apt 
to guide one aright in such matters: for in- 
stance, if a woman is obliged to pass a man, or 
group of men, she would naturally pass in front 
of them; they would certainly step aside for 
her to do so if they were gentlemen, but it 
might happen that it would be awkward and 
make her go a little out of her way to step in 
front, and it would be much less conspicuous 
for her to pass them behind; then she should 
do so. The same rule applies to old men and 
young, and those whom she knows slightly, or 
does not. know at all. And what I say for 
this case applies equally well to your second 
question. If a physician comes into the waiting- 
room where several of his patients are seated 
he may only bow to all present, and they need 
only bow in return; it would be embarrassing 
to the physician for a number of people to all 
rise to shake hands with him. Ordinarily, the 
physician greets all with a bow, and asks the 
patient whose turn has come to go into his 
office to follow him. He may shake hands with 
this person or not; with an old friend or ac- 
quaintance it would be permissible and correct, 
but it is not at all obligatory. It would 
I think, be better to wait to have him take the 
initiative. Of course the person whose turn 
has come to interview the physician rises to 
follow him into his office. But do what seems 
most natural, and if all the other patients who 
are waiting should rise when the physician enters 
it would be decidedly bad form for one to remain 
seated. 

It is better not to have the dessert spoon and 
fork on the table at the beginning of a meal 
with the other forks, as when the table is cleared 
they are apt to get disarranged and out of 
place. If they are on the table put them at 
the head of the cover across; they are more 
out of the way there, and their position shows 
for what they are intended. 

It would certainly be foolish for a woman 
who is to marry a widower, who has his house 
well provided with bed and table linen, to 
get a quantity of linen, especially if she has 
small means. No, I should not advise it. Nat- 
urally she would want a little of her own 
linen marked with her own name, and it would 
be quite right for her to get several sets of 
“company” towels, napkins, table-cloths, etc.; 
but she need not provide the linen ordinarily 
used. Yes, one still sees a date written on a 
letter, as “ Feb. 22d.,” although it is not as good 
form as to write out the date at the end 
of the letter, as “ February the twenty-second.” 


The number or name of a house, or a crest, mono- 
gram, or initials, is usually put as a heading 
to a letter, and the date is written at the end, 
where one has plenty of room to write it in full. 
This is what is the best form, but the other way 
is not incorrect, and the date is written in num- 
bers almost always on a business communica- 
tion. 


Mrs. A. C. P.—Have you been at all interested 
in kindergarten methods? If not, I should cer- 
tainly advise you to read up on them, for it 
will help you wonderfully with your two small 
boys. If you could take a course in kindergarten 
with a good teacher it would be better, but one 
may do a great deal with books by one’s self. 
Froebel’s Mottoes and Commentaries and Peda- 
gogics of the Kindergarten are two of the best 
books for the purpose—they are short and read- 
able. I can also recommend all of the following 
list: Froebel’s Gifts, by Kate Douglass Wiggin 
and Maria A. Smith; Kindergarten Principles 
and Practice, by the same authors; The Kinder- 
garten, by Kate Douglass Wiggin; In the Child’s 
World, by Poulson; Nursery Ethics and From the 
Child’s Stand-point, both by Florence Winter- 
burn; Child Culture in the Home, by M. B. 
Mosher; The Children of the Future, by Nora 
Archibald Smith; Hints on Child Training, by H. 
Clay Trumbull. 

All of these books are practical and will give 
you many useful hints. You will find in several 
of them stories that the children will enjoy, es- 
pecially in In the Child’s World. You do not 
mention the ages of the little boys, but if they 
are able to understand such books as Alice in 
Wonderland, The Jungle Book, Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakspere, and The Tanglewood Tales, you could 
get nothing better. Cultivate, too, a sense of 
humor in the children—it will help them so 
through life—and read them Lear’s Nonsense 
Rhymes and plenty of Mother Goose, and let 
them learn and repeat the rhymes. If you 
play on the piano, get Poulson’s Finger Plays 
and have them do these to music. There is a 
charming little book whjch I found very valu- 
able for religious stories, called Child’s Christ 
Tales, by Andrea Hofer Proudfoot. I am sure 
you will like it. But be careful not to stimulate 
the children too much by reading to them; it is 
tempting to a mother, but the little brains and 
imaginations can stand just so much. I should 
advise a few books and reading them over and 
over again; it is better than a variety. If you 
can initiate them into the kindergarten plays 
it will do more than books to educate them, and 
the manual training is very valuable for boys. 
Begin as soon as you can the rudiments of botany 
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and any other nature study, which the children 
need not recognize as study at all, and have‘a 
scrap-book. made of reproductions of famous 
pictures and pieces of statuary—you can get 
prints for a cent apiece for this purpose—and 
teach them to know these and appreciate what 
good art means. I congratulate the little ple 
on having a mother with the desire to educate 
them as you want to do, and I hope that we may 
again have the pleasure of trying to help you 
in your difficulty—that our first effort will not 
be the last. 


In a DrtemMA.—Have you thought of having 
what is known as a “ shower ” for the girl friend? 
You should give the entertainment after the en- 
gagement is announced, and you should mention 
in the personal notes of invitation that the con- 
tribution of a handkerchief or whatever you de- 
cide to “ shower” on the bride is expected. The 
guests should each deposit their contributions 
prettily tied up on a table when they come; none 
should be opened until after luncheon. The table 
should be decorated with the bride-elect’s favor- 
ite flowers, and her favorite candies should be 
in the little dishes for bonbons. Yes, ask some 
of the girls to improvise speeches if you like, and 
if you will not embarrass them by doing so; it 
will make the luncheon merrier. After the 
speeches are over, let the shower begin, and if 
you can make a pretty little speech with each 
presentation it will add greatly to the fun of 
the affair. 


Repecca.—At a very formal dinner, luncheon, 
or any entertainment of the kind, baked potatoes 
would not be apt to be a feature, neither would 
one have “ bones” to put on the bread-and-but- 
ter plate, for who, in company, would “ pick ” 
eyen a quail bone? The bread-and-butter plate 
would be used only for bread and butter, a roll, 
and the bread-and-butter knife; but at family 
meals where baked potatoes might be served and 
one might even be excused for “ picking” a bird 
bone, the bread-and-butter plates might be used 
for holding the potato skins and the bones, al- 
though it would be more decorous to put the 
bones of the birds or of fish—shad, for instance— 
on the dinner plate. 


G. W.—It used to be the custom for the groom 
to pay for the wedding invitations, but for many 
years it has been the custom for the bride’s fa- 
ther to defray all the wedding expenses with the 
exception of the minister’s fee, and the carriages 
that take the ushers to the church and from the 
church to the house, and the carriage which takes 
the bride and groom from the house when they 
start on their wedding trip. The groom also 
gives the bridemaids and the bride their bouquets 
and pays all the wedding expenses of his ushers— 
for their gloves, neck-ties, boutonniéres. This is 
the rule, but there are always exceptions. If 
the groom is much better able to afford to pay 
for some of the incidental expenses than the 
bride’s father, such as the music in the church, 
opening the church, and the wedding cards, he 
may do so, but it is in much better taste for the 
bride to have a very quiet wedding, such as her 
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father can afford, than to allow the groom to pay 
for anything besides his regular expenses. 


June Weppine.—Some of the information de- 
sired you will find in the answers to G. W. and 
Marie G, I think it is in much better taste for 
the bride to be under no money obligations to the 
man she marries until she has taken his name, 
and this opinion is held by the majority of well- 
bred people. Let the groom load his wife with 
presents after he is married, but until she is his 
wife the bride should accept only the conventional 
gifts. When the officiating clergyman is the 
bride’s father it would not be in good taste for 
the groom to offer him a fee. He may with pro- 
priety make him a present as a token of gratitude 
—a set of books or a valuable book, an engraving, 
or any remembrance that he wonld enjoy, but 
it would be very bad form to offer him money. 
No, the bridegroom is not expected to pay the 
travelling expenses of his ushers and best man 
when they live in another city and are obliged 
to go to some expense to attend the wedding. 


G. A. E.—Whether she should address him as 
“ Judge,” and speak of him as “the Judge” de- 
pends on these points somewhat: it would be 
rather disrespectful for a mere acquaintance to 
use the address of “ Judge” only, and it would 
be decidedly disrespectful for a young person to 
address an elderly man in that way. Between in- 
timate friends, men especially, the form of ad- 
dress would be quite proper, but to use it im- 
plies familiarity, and I should give the benefit 
of the doubt by saying “ Judge Smith” in speak- 
ing of the gentleman or to him. It might or 
might not be wrong to use the more familiar 
form. It is always good form to give a person 
his title, and it is better to do so under all 
circumstances than not, unless it be understood 
that he prefers to have his title dropped. Even 
if the wife of Judge Smith speaks of her hus- 
band as Mr. Smith, I should ivan saying Judge 
Smith in speaking of her husband to her. 


Mrs. W. 8. J.—Have you tried the progressive 
book party’ For this there are tables arranged 
with four pictures before the four places—clip- 
pings from the papers and magazines, drawings, 
or articles sewed on a card—each picture repre- 
senting the title of some book. All the con- 
testants start playing at the same time, each one 
provided with a card with numbered blanks. Af- 
ter he has guessed the picture before him a boy 
trys to guess the other pictures on the table, 
writing the names as he guesses them on the 
blanks. The time of changing tables is deter- 
mined by the head table; the two who have 
guessed the titles there decide the time for the 
rest; a bell is rung after they announce that they 
are ready. All at every table have to move each 
time. At the end a prize is given to the most 
successful guesser, pe a consolation prize. The 
picture of which you inquire is by the English 
artist Burne-Jones. It is called “The Hours,” 
and is supposed to represent the twenty - four 
hours of the day in periods of four. The different 
maidens represent by their attitudes and occupa- 
tions the different periods. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these colamns sooner than foar weeks from the time of thefr receipt. The Bazan’s corre- 
spondence is two large to permit an earlier reply. 


W. W.—If your wall is painted or has a light 
paper it is better to put a piece of drapery back 
of the sword and muskets which you mean to ar- 
range in yourdibrary. A Turkish or Indian hang- 
ing is oftenest used, the firearms and weapons 
being grouped in some convenient and interest- 
ing fashion over it. Each piece rests upon a 
couple of strong nails. Neither hook nor strings 
are permitted. The weapon should look as if 
it were resting. For instance, if a rifle be hung on 
the wall, even at an angle, the nails are so driven 
into the wall that the trigger rests on one and 
the barrel on another. This same plan is fol- 
lowed with the swords and knives. At least this 
is the way in which a certain celebrated traveller 
and hunter, who has weapons from every part of 
the civilized and uncivilized world, secures his 
trophies in place. 


RaMONA.—We cannot give addresses in this 
column. If you will repeat your question, and 
enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope, we 
will be glad to send you the firms’ names by 
mail. 


A. 8. M.—Why do you not repeat your old col- 
ors in doing over the walls in your lower hall? 
They are good, and it would be better to repeat 
them than to have the upper hall show a break. 
The burlaps, as you say, however, might be sub- 
stituted for the paint of the dado. I like burlaps 
better because one knows what color one is com- 
mitting one’s self to before it gets upon the 
wall. Then, again, not being smooth, it absorbs 
the light in a better way. It may be brushed 
with a whisk, or rubbed down with a cloth wrung 
out in ammonia and water. A French-gray paint 
against the yellow floor will be harsh. A green- 
ish-gray paint will solve your problem. It may 
be too late, however, to make the change. If 
your floor be properly oiled, it will darken rapid- 
ly, and you need not worry. Try and get from 
some furniture dealer a preparation in which a 
little turpentine has been mixed with the oil. 
Do not use a carpet. 


FLAMBEAU.—The gentleman to whom you re- 
fer was, during the late troubles in Cuba, sent 
out “to find Garcia.” His courage and his com- 
mon-sense, his directness and _ self - reliance, 
were so great that Mr. Hubbard, the editor of 
the magazine to which you refer, wrote a mono- 
graph on the subject. This monograph was so 
fine in its way, and illustrated so splendidly the 
duty of a man toward the work with which he 
has been intrusted, that the late Mr. Frank 
Thompson, then Pres‘dent of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad, ordered 5000 copies to be distributed 
among the men in his employ. Thousands of oth- 
er copies have also been distributed throughout 
the country. 

No one knows the author of Elizabeth and her 
German Garden, although many conjectures have 
been made, and now and then some one has come 
out in print with a positive statement which has 
afterward had to be contradicted. 

The most expeditious way of lighting your char- 
coal is to take a live coal from the fire. Kero- 
sene will smell, and must be objectionable. The 
two letters to which you refer in “ L’Aiglon” are, 
I faney, merely stage directions. “ Violets” were 
the flowers of the Imperial Bonapartes, and in 
the quotation to which you refer, “ violets” are 
introduced merely for the sake of certain plays 
upon the word or the idea. The name was given 
to Napoleon on his banishment to Elba in 1815, 
and implied that “he would return to France 
with the violets.” The “ bee ” was also an imperial 
emblem with the Bonapartes. The royal mantle 
and standard were strewn with them instead of 
the “Louis flowers.” The ancient Egyptians, 
says an authority, symbolized their kings under 
this emblem. The honey indicated the reward 
they gave to the meritorious and the sting was 
the punishment they awarded to the unworthy. 


GERTRUDE.—With a bed-room flooded with sun- 
shine all day and “commanding a-lovely view 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains,” even oak wood- 
work and walnut furniture cannot, ought not, 
make one altogether hopeless! I agree with you 
in your choice of green. It should be plain if 
there are many pictures, or it should have a well- 
covered design in green on a white ground, and 
a floor covering of light matting, with a green 
or blue rug. The ceiling must, in its color, har- 
monize with that of the walls. With green walls 
I like a yellowish paper having a very tiny gold 
figure, the paper coming down to the picture- 
moulding. If the wood-work be dark, you would 
get a better value from a dark moulding, one, 
however, that tones with the walls themselves 
rather than with the walnut. Green is not un- 
healthy unless it has arsenic in its composition. 
The manufacturers and best decorators of to- 
day do not use arsenic. Cover the couch with ma- 
terial to match your heavy curtains — denim, 
chintz, cretonne, or armure. 


Oxtp SusscriBer.—As your floor has so much 
red and green in its covering, I see nothing else 
for your walls except one of these colors—a red 
or a green, with a preference for the green as be- 
ing a more reposeful background. You should 








avoid figured paper. If you cannot get a bur- 
laps, choose a cartridge -paper. Why not leave 
the wood-work as it is? You must not paint 
it red if you choose red for the walls, nor should 
you have white with so many colors. You might 
paint it a darker green than your walls if you 
decided upon green. Never drape a mantel- 
piece unless compelled to do so, and the less 
leoping you introduce and the simpler you keep 
it, the better. If you must drape it, choose a 
color which will not make the shelf itself a 
streak in the centre of your wall surface. Either 
carry up the floor color, or carry down the body 
color from the wall above. Keep the old-fash- 
ioned square piano uncovered unless you have 
seme fine old brocade. Tall candlesticks standing 
on the floor on each side of the piano, or smaller 
candlesticks on the piano itself near the keys, 
and pots of flowers on the top, always add to the 
general effect. Never cut off the corners of a 
room with a piano. If your tables are of a high- 
ly polished wood you do not need covers. Pieces 
of silk broeade, velvet, or leather are used as cov- 
ers, care being taken not to make them too light 
or too much like tea tables. A spot of white in 
the room mars it. 


M. M. R.—If you have a set of bookshelves 
anywhere you could hardly do better than to put 
the “group” on top, so as not to make it the 
most conspicuous object in the room, but merely 
a part of your general entourage, as it were. 
Pedestals. proper in themselves, ought not to 
be chosen for any but objects of unique charac- 
ter. The paper you suggest for your bed-room 
is in every way excellent. You would give a 
greater feeling of height to your ceiling by mak- 
ing it white and bringing it down for a foot or 
more to meet a white picture-moulding. The 
plain white ceiling loses itself above you and nev- 
er accentuates its own limitations. Put white 
swiss or dotted muslin curtains next the win- 
dows and yellow or green silk over them. By 
all means ¢over the black leather couch if you 
purpose keeping it in your bed-room. A yellow 
chintz would be pretty with cushions to match. 
I am sorry about that other letter of long ago. 
It must have misearried in the mail. It has not 
reached me. 


IenornamMus. — Bookshelves may be made of 
pine and stained. In this way they are inexpen- 
sive. There is no rule for their dimensions. My 
habit is to measure my books, and have the 
shelves built for them. Thus when there is a set 
of reference books of a particular size, I decide 
upon a place in which the shelves may be put 
up, and have the carpenter measure the books. 
If you have both a great many novels and a great 
many books on agriculture you would need to 
have different shelves made, unless you want to 
run some books in against the wall and bring 
some out, which is a bad plan. Were I in your 
place I should get my books together before the 
carpenter came. My husband’s books of refer- 
ence I would put on shelves running from his 
desk to the window, so that he might have them 
within reach. Unless there were a great many I 
would have the top shelf on a level with the top 
of his desk; otherwise, I would run his shelves 
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up to six feet from the floor. Between the door 
and the register I would put my general litera- 
ture, within reach of all, keeping the top shelf 
for bric-A-brac, or running the shelves up six 
feet and putting a fine bust or piece of brass on 
top to give dignity. The library bindings do not 
matter. Yours is a living-room. 


Mrs. M. C.—There is nothing prettier for the 
glass of a front door than some fresh muslin or 
lace. When a holland shade is used as you sug- 
gest, it is always placed over the muslin curtain, 
which should be visible from the outside. A 
shade constantly drawn at the front door sug- 
gests a funereal atmosphere within. The thin 
curtains are meant to give privacy to the hall, 
and should therefore fall over the glass. They 
always suggest a certain daintiness, and should 
fall flat unless the glass is leaded or has small 
panes, in order to give a pretty light to the hall 
and to secure privacy when the lamps are lighted 
at night. Some pretty colored silk might be 
hung over the muslin. If the predominating color 
of your room is a golden brown that also should 
be the color of your couch, unless—and this un- 
less is important—this brown interferes with the 
color on your floor, coming as a big patch be- 
tween the wall and floor color in your room. 


M. E. A.—I will with great pleasure tell you 
all that I know about burlaps. It is, as you say, 
sometimes painted after it Sn been put up, but 
it also is sold already dyed. This is the best way 
to buy it unless you are skilled with your paint- 
brush and want to experiment as some artists 
do, who tone their burlaps to suit themselves. 


For every-day mortals, however, the dyed bur- - 


laps is best, for the reason often given in these 
columns. The manufacturer employs in his com- 
position of colors for dyes the best talent at his 
command, and his manufactured article repre- 
sents this talent. When we employ ordinary 
painters we discover that the composition of 
color is beyond them. No two of them can ever 
match anything. Burlaps, when sold for walls, 
is stiffened with a preparation on its back. It 
is about fifty inches wide, and though more ex- 
pensive than paper, is also more durable and bet- 
ter adapted for certain effects. It absorbs the 
light better than paper, and in new houses, in 
which the costliest of tapestries are to be hung, 
burlaps is used as a background. You should 
never cut a corner off with an upright piano. If 
you want to turn the back of yours to the room 
tack a piece of silk or other suitable material 
on its back. Do not loop this drapery nor try 
to give it an upholstered look. Use something 
good in itself. A small table is generally placed 
in front of a piano turned in this way, the table 
being filled with little silver knickknacks, tall 
vases with flowers, and often a lamp. 


W. B. J.—I want to thank you sincerely for 
the kind information which you have given me 
about the scraping of old mahogany. After read- 
ing your letter I remembered having seen glass 
and sand-paper used, but I had forgotten all about 
the glass when I wrote the note to which you re- 
fer. Thank you also for the kindly expressions 
contained in your letter. 
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The Man Who 
Continually Talks 


about his love for his wife and children and 
yet spends nothing for Life Insurance to pro- 
tect them lays his sincerity open to question. 


write | he Prudential 


for the cost of one of the best Life Insurance 
Policies in the world. It will be within your 
means, and will furnish absolute protection 
to the whole family. 













Address Dept. W. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE ia 
COMPANY 

PRUDENTIAL |. 
OF AMERICA Baer Gear 


JOHN F.DRYDEN fF STRENGTH OF 
President n GIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odofs 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 


A | Manual fer the Kitchen, the 
Pantry, and the Dining Room 


The Expert Waitress 











| 


| powder and a teaspoonful of lard. 


ON CULINARY TOPICS 


New Lots.— For Chipped Pears allow eight 
pounds of sugar to eight pounds of fruit. Peel 
the rind in thin strips from four lemons. Peel 
the pears and cut in thin slices. Put the fruit, 
sugar, and lemon rind in a preserving-kettle with 
half a pint of water and four ounces of green 
ginger broken into bits. Boil steadily one hour ; 
add juice of four lemons, and remove from fire. 


LAKEWOOD.—For Whole-wheat Bread dissolve 
a cake of compressed yeast in a gill of lukewarm 
water. Into a pint of boiling water stir a tea- 
spoonful each of salt and sugar, and a pint of 
cold milk. When this mixture is lukewarm add 
the dissolved yeast, and stir in enough whole- 
wheat flour to make a good batter. A quart or 
flour should be sufficient. Beat hard with a 
wooden spoon until the batter is very light, then 
work in gradually sufficient flour to make a soft 
dough that can be kneaded. Turn this upon a 
floured pastry-board and knead it steadily for 
at least ten minutes, then set it to rise in a bowl 
with a cloth thrown over it. If kept in a warm 
place the dough should be light in ices, or three 
and a half, hours. Now knead for five minutes, 
make into small loaves, set these to rise, and 
when light bake in a steady oven for about three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Cocoanut Loaf Cake.—Cream half a cupful of 
butter with two cupfuls of powdered sugar, and 
when very light add the well-beaten yolks of six 
eggs and a cup of milk. Gradually stir in twe 
cups of flour with which have been sifted two 
teaspoonfuls of baking- powder and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of salt. Flavor the batter with 
the juice and grated rind of a lemon, and beat 
in two cupfuls of grated cocoanut. Last of all 
fold in quickly and lightly the stiffened whites 
of the six eggs. Bake in two loaf-tins in a steady 
oven until a straw run through the thickest part 
of the cake comes out clean. When the cakes 
are cold cover them with an icing flavored with 
a few drops of essence of bitter almond. While 
icing is damp, strew thickly with grated cocoanut. 


S. W.—For Boiled Corn Bread sift a cup of 
graham flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking: 
Turn the 


| flour into a bowl, and stir well into it two cups 


ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED | 


This little volume gives admirably clear and ex- 
plicit instructions as to the whole duty of the waitress, 
and will be found of inestimable value in the training 
of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS | 








i 
To be “fixed for life” is desirable. Much | 
more so to be “fixed for death.” There is 
no temporal way for the latter better than life 
insurance. Consult the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


of corn meal. Rub two table-spoonfuls of butter 
to a cream, with two table-spoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, and into this stir a pint and a half of 
milk slightly warmed. Make a hole in the cen- 
tre of the meal and flour, and pour the milk 
mixture into this. Beat hard until the batter 


| is smooth and free from lumps, then turn into 
| a greased mould with a closely fitting top. Set 


in a pot of boiling water, taking care that the 
mould doe- not float. Boil constantly for two 
hours, turn out upon a hot plate, and set in the 
oven for five minutes before sending to the table. 

Corn Muffins.—Mix a cup of corn meal with a 
cup of white flour which has been sifted with 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Stir in two table-spoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, three beaten eggs, and enough 
milk to make a good batter. Beat hard; add a 
table-spoonful of melted butter; beat again, and 
pour into greased and heated muffin-tins. Bake 


| for fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 


er han tour weeks ‘rom te time of thelr recipt. | AVM M EY ORS PAN Te} may SS 
MILEAGE JICKETS 


earlier reply. 


IsoLaTe.—If vou can match the blue of your 
material:in chiffon or crépe de Chine, I should 
suggest that you use that in making over your 
eown, but I am afraid you will have to use 
- black instead. You do not tell me anything 
about the style of the gown, so it is difficult for 


me to advise vou what I should like, but in| y . Y 4 Y 
bazar No. 14 is an illustration that will help }: W OR kK 
you solve your problem. | we - 


F. B.—No! the material of which you enclose | ‘ , ry 
sample would scarcely do, unless you intend leav- | }: \ | R-| | 
ing off mourning altogether. Plain white piqué | rae 4 A 
will be the best, made with skirt and blouse- | . 
waist trimmed with rows of stitching. You | - 
should wear a white hat, and use no black in rib- | L EASED AND Op ERATED 


bons or other trimming. 





LINES AND ON SEVERAL 


























Weston.—The gowns referred to in the article | 
which you mention were made by a private dress- | 
maker, and you may have some difficulty in find- rc ~ 
| ing them ready-made at the shops, but there are | C ONNECTING L INES, 
many good designs in the plainer foulards and | 
also in the walking skirts among the ready-made | | Ye GREGAT N ¢ OV F R 
garments, but you may have to insist upon their | | 
being shown you in preference to the more elab- | | 
eee 6000 MILEs oF TRACK 
EGYPTIENNE.—The centre illustration on page | | 
716 in Bazar No. 11 will be a good one for you to | | 
copy in your gown, and black lace’ would be the 
most fashionable trimming for it. I have never | , . 
heard a complaint about the silks not laundering It’s all in the Lens 
well, but the danger in your material might be 
that the black would run, so that your best plan | 
would be to wash a small bit of it before you have BRILLIANT FINDERS 
it made up. 


: that show the image clear, sharp 
ADMIRER OF THE Bazar.—lIf the flounce is well 


. . ‘ al i 
eut there is no reason why it should shrink, and and bright * the human eye in 
the gown would be much smarter made that way, any light will be a feature of . . 


particularly if you have the flounce headed with 


Stand of sanbcotlery, KORONA CAMERAS 


A Susscriner.—-The oxford mixture, or some FOR 1901 
mixed cheviot, would be the best for you to choose | 
for your gown. It should be made with an Eton 
jacket, double-breasted and long in front, and 
a skirt that clears the ground, either nine gored 
or with a flaring ruffle at the sides. An India 
silk gown will also be a good investment, for there 
is nething cooler, and the chances are that the 
weather will be pretty warm at the time you in- 
tend to visit the Pan-American Exposition. 





Long Focus 
Series VI. 












X. Y. Z.—The groom should wear at an after- 

i noon wedding in June a frock-coat, gray trou- $ and 

; sers, and a white waistcoat, white kid gloves, | 35 upwards 
with stitching of the same. The best man should 

pia Ne: same ig of Io r be oe: Send for 1901 Catalogue 

oolish for you not to wear a veil, but a white 

tulle would look better than a lace with your GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 

gown. I do not understand why you have any Rochester, N. Y. 

objection to wearing a veil, as it is always so CHICAGO OFFICE Mention 

2 ; > ; , ‘ ’ ent? 
wana and adds so much to the bride’s ap 26 JACKSON BOULEVARD thie journal 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ce Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 
For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costyme for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified, Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased-separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 
381. Child’s New Russian Blouse Frock. lllus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. 
Price, 35 cents. 


Child’s Fancy ue Frock. 
Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. 

Chemise-Nightdress (Women’s). [/lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 30cts. 

Commencement Gown. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

Woman's Bathing Costume. 
Harper's Bazar. No. 13, Vol. 34. 
plete form only), 50 cents. 

Child’s Bathing Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. 
form only), 35 cents. 

375. Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. [\lustrated in 

« Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

Guimpe Frock (Girl's). Illustrated in Yarfer's 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 35 tenits: 

Woman's Linen Costume. Iliustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

Child’s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 

a7}. Chambray Gown for Women. Iilustrated in 

Harfer’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

Child's Sailor Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 

Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). [lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

Young Matron’s Gown. I|!lustratedin Har/er’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

Tucked Elbow Sleeve. [I)lustratedin Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 

Fancy Bishop Sleeve. [)lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

New Bishop Sleeve. [Illustrated in MHarfer’s 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34." Sizes for 32, 36,and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents 

Woman's Princess Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34 

1901 Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

New Handkerchief Frock (Child’s). 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34 
3§ cents. 

Woman's Visiting Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34 


380: Illustrated in 


Price, 35 cts. 
379- 


378. 


Ijlustrated in 
Price (com- 


377. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price (complete 


376. 


374- 
373: 


372. 


370. 
3609. 
368. 


307. 
366. 
365. 


364. Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cents. 
363. 
362. Illus- 
Price, 
361. Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cents. 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illne- 


trated In HARPER'S BAZAR at 84 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costame for children. 
Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 382 
and 383, 0n pages 1121 and 1122. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 











QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Lucta.—You would better buy an all-over lace, 
and make it up very simply over the lining which 
you already have, with some fulness directly in 
front, and bishop sleeves. Wear with it a col- 
ored collar and belt. The seven or nine gored 


| pattern is the best for you to choose for your 


_ is rather than attempt to take it to pieces. 


skirt. You would better leave your waist as it 
The 
best plan for you to pursue with your waist will 
be to put black satin where you now have white, 
otherwise you should not experiment with it. 
You may take out the red also and put in black, 
but it is a great mistake to spend time and money 
in doing over clothes that are still in style, and 
your waist is quite possible with the prevailing 
fashions. 


Atice.— The foulard of which you enclose 
sample is quite fashionable enough to make over, 
but I should advise your having it entirely done 
over with batiste and white lace on the waist. 
The illustration in Bazar No. 9, page 581, should 
be a good one for your shirt-waist, and the illus- 
tration of a foulard gown in Bazar No. 10, page 
612, will, I think, help you in making over the 
foulard. 


Maarcarer R.— You may, with perfect pro- 
priety, wear the black taffeta gown that you have 
already. If you will trim it with plain black 
chiffon collar and front it will look quite deep 
enough mourning. Lace or elaborate trimming 
would make the gown impossible, but the chiffon 
gives a dull finish, that makes it correct for 
mourning such as you are wearing. 


IegnorAMUS. — Generally speaking, there is no 


| hard-and-fast rule as to the color relation be- 


tween liveries and -trimmings of traps, but there 


| should be no disagreeable contrast of color. With 


green trimmings a green livery will look well, 
but is not absolutely necessary. As to boots, 
these should be worn with tops, if worn at all. 
It is safe to say that cloth-covered buttons should 
be worn on liveries with which boots are not used, 
and brass_and silver buttons when they are, ex- 
cept, of course, when in mourning. Undress liv- 
ery or stable clothes are of cord, worn in the 
country, or about the stable in town. Light 
brown or gray is the proper color. With the 
former a brown felt hat, with square top, is the 
right thing; with the latter a black one. Your 
carriage trimmings need not all be the same. 
They should be suited to the character of the 
trap. Full livery should be worn in town. In 
the country it is best only on such traps as may 
also be properly used in town, and then only 
when your man drives. On all typical country 
traps, surreys, runabouts, etc., use undress liv- 
ery. With full livery a silk hat is absolutely 
necessary. 


M. N. J.—A nuns’ veiling, light-weight cloth, 


| serge, or mohair in dark blue should make you a 
| satisfactory gown, and if you wish a coat and 


skirt, the third model on page 572, Bazar No. 9, 
is the best, but if you wish a gown with waist 
and skirt the model on page 574, same number, is 


| the one you should copy. 
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Not But 
Cheapest Be. 


.Y. ost 
Upheld by Mother and Child 


Absolutely superior to any Safety Pin on the market in quality 
of material and perfection of manufacture. 


Guard prevents cloth catching in coil. 

Almost automatic ; works both sides. A comfort for pin- 
ning skirt at the back. 

in mine sizes, from \ inch to 4\ inches. 

Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Send six 

cents in stamps for a dozen CLINTON PINS, 

asverted sizes. They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO. Waterbu 








three things you 
can wash. Just 
so you can do 
many other things that are 


tiresome, unhealthy, unpleasant 
and wasteful. If it’s necessary, 
well and good; but it isn’t with 
PEAR _LINE washing. PEARL- 
INE’S way is best, easiest, 
quickest, most economical—no 
soap, no washboard, no rubbing, 
little work—best results. 635 











Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 


St in 
This Stain produces beautiful. 
rich shades of brown,which vary | 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have beer ruined by the use of chemi- 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 
Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, 90 Groton B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. | 


“MOTHERS” | 








will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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| HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


A Reaper or Harper’s Bazar.—How fortunate 
you are to be possessed of so much genuine old 
Colonial furniture! You might use chintz on the 
bed, or dimity. Sometimes a fine old yellow silk ~ 
is used. Sometimes the covers are all white. A 
chintz reproducing the colors of your floor and 
walls would be charming, the couch to be covered 
with the same material, which, again, may ap- 
pear at the windows as draperies. The bed should 
have a valance—a tester—and, if you like, cur- 
tains. Sometimes, as at Mount Vernon, these 
curtains are caught together around each post, 
again none are hung. These details are a mat- 
ter of taste. Old-fashioned ball fringe is used on 
auch beds. Very many people of to-day use the 
Anatolian spreads heeause of the fringe and 
the fact that they can be laundered. Avoid dra- 
pery on your mantel-piece and paint the wood 
to match the rest of the room. ‘The burlaps is 
just what you want to put in the hall under the 
tapestries. It has been done in New York when 
the tapestries have cost hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Study the color. Keep your back 
ground inconspicuous. If there is much green 
in the body of the tapestry get the burlaps to 
tone with it. Do the same thing if cream or 
any other color predominates. 


Mrs. A. P. G.—Should you write me again 
please send me a diagram. I have had to go over 
all the details of your letter and make a diagram 
for myself. Then, again, your numbers are in- 
distinct. You say, for instance, that your din- 
ing-room is one hundred and eleven feet by 
twenty-five, and yet these numbers show signs 
of having been rewritten, so that I am not sure 
whether, after all, you mean one hundred and 
eleven, or merely eleven. I wish that I could 
persuade you against an Oriental room. I have 
seen some upon which no end of money had been 
expended, but without creating any illusion. Our 
climate, all the conditions of our lives, are out 
of harmony with the fashion, and except in stu- 
dios or bachelor apartments an Oriental room 
always comes upon one witlr a certain shock, 
especially if one has just stepped out of a con- 
ventional hall, with its flight of carpeted, stairs. 
If you decide upon such a room you would have 
to buy rugs, hangings, lattice - work, lanterns, 
divans, low tables, and a host of things which 


| you could only find in the larger cities, and af- 


ter careful search. You might, if you inclined 
to Oriental coloring, go about it in a different 
way, although even here you would have to work 
with care. Then, if you have not marble and 


‘tiles on the floors and walls, you would have to 


have blue and red in the papers, dark woed- 
work, Turkish covers for your divans, and East- 
ern rugs and hangings everywhere. The Bagdad 
stripes might be used on your divan, and saddle- 
bags for cushions. But what would you do with 
your fireplace? You would have to wall that 
up, putting, perhaps, a little fountain there in- 
stead. In fact, you would have great trouble, 
and I fear that I am not the one to help you. 
White wood-work and blue walls would be charm- 
ing for your dining-room. The eastern parlor 
can only be settled after you decide about the 
Oriental room. Of course the mantels should 
match the rest of the wood-work. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Harrer & BrorHers announce a new depar- 
ture,and one that is found to be a: It is the 
publication of a monthly edition of the Bazar for 
one dollar a year. Harper’s Bazar is easily the 
finest fashion magazine of the country, and it 
is much more than that with its able list of lit- 
erary contributors and its various departments, 
household decoration, club, care of children, etc. 
The new monthly will be a special enlarged num- 
ber of 100 pages.—Journal, Elizabeth, N. J. 





I find your “ Answers to Correspondents” of 
the greatest possible assistance. The answers are 
so conservative and in such good taste. — Mar- 
garet R., New York City. 





I have been reading for years your answers to 
others in regard to the arrangement of- their 
homes. I think I have profited by them to no 
mean degree, and if F have a successful corner 
in my house it is due to those answers. Having 
boarded — either at school or elsewhere — and 
having no domestic taste anyway, I found, seven 
years ago, when I commenced housekeeping, that 
I knew nothing. I made frightful mistakes in 
the interior of the house—mistakes I have had 
to live with in loathing ever since—but your 
work has kept me from making many others.— 
Mrs. C. L. R., Woodmont, Md. 

I find so much help always from the sensible 
columns of the Bazar; only the styles are so far 
ahead of St. Louis fashions that it is hard to get 
the dressmaker to follow them.—B. O. C., Ches- 
ter, (ll. 








“ Bagsby’s Daughter” is the title of a novel 
with an extremely lively succession of incidents, 
by Bessie and Marie Van Vorst, to be published 
by Harper & Brothers. It will run first, however, 
as a serial in Hargper’s Bazar.—Press, Troy, N.Y. 





A thoroughly dainty periodical is Harprr’s 
Bazar—dainty in its appearance, in the fashions 
it publishes, and in its illustrations. Its little 
vignettes and tail-pieces are charming.—Times- 
Democrat, New Orleans, La. 





My sitting-room and bed-rooms I have made 
beautiful from your suggestions to others. You 
seem to take such an interest in your work that 
I have really become quite attached to you, and 
I appreciate in every article how you make every 
one your personal friend, and do your very best 





for each.—Mrs. E. G. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I have received the February, March, and 
April numbers of the Bazar, and am much 


pleased with them. I was especially pleased to 
know that you have resumed the publication of 
the pattern-sheet supplements, for, in my opinion, 
they are the feature of the Bazar.—C. M. M., 
Delaware, Ohio. 





I should not know how to get along without the 
Bazar. I have all the back numbers intact since 
1870, and have brought up seven children, de- 
pending upon the reliability of advice found in 
the pages of the Bazar.—Mrs. F. H. C., Rose, 
N.Y. 
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To Enjoy 


long life and generations of suc- 
cess possess pure, wholesome 
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Pioneer Yeast Powder 


into the recognized and undis- 
puted leader of leaveners to-day : 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


BEST 
Baking Powder 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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A Book for Every Housekeeper 





Practical Cooking 
& \inner Giving 


By MARY F. HENDERSON 


A volume containing practical ‘n.truc- 
tions in cooking, in the combination 
and serving of dishes, and in the 
fashionable modes of enter- 
taining at breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. 


In Water-proof Cover, $1 50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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No. 4% American Novel Series 


A Victim of 
Circumstances 


by GERALDINE ANTHONY 


The first novel of anew writer. It ts a story of New Y ork society life so true 
tn its atmosphere and faithful in tts characterization that it is almost possible - 
to recognize the originals of several of the leading personages of the story. The 
love interest 1s charming. Miss Anthony-knows the people of whom she writes, 
and the tone of the whole book is distinctly smart. $1 50 


The Other Novels of this Series Already Published are Given Below 


No. 3 Martin Brook $1 50 
by MORGAN BATES 


The PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH says : “It appeals to the best in men 
and women, and is a credit alike to author and publishers. ‘Martin Brook’ is 
indeed an American novel and of the best kind.”’ 


a * 
N.2 The Sentimentalists — s1 50 
by ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
The N. Y. EVENING SUN says: “It is a very clever novel. Rarely has a 


more pathetic figure been drawn tn recent fiction than that of this little woman, 
Mrs. Kent. She is distinctly American.” 












































Not Eastover Court House 5150 
by H. B. BOONE & KENNETH BROWN 


The DETROIT FREE PRESS says: “If each of the novels of American 
life by American authors prove as good as‘ Eastover C ourt House,’ the twelve 
volumes will constitute a decided addition to American fiction.”’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 
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Notable Spring Books 
The Players Edition 


of 
“Ben-Hur ” 


By LEW. WALLACE 




























This new edition of General Lew. 
Wallace's famous story ts tllustrated 
with forty-eight pictures from photo- 
graphs of the play of “ Ben-Hur” as 
now being produced. 

The pictures are printed in tint and 
the letter-press pages are in two colors. 


Ornamental Cover, Green and Gold, Rough 
Edges and Gilt Top. In Box, $2 50 
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Understudies John Vytal 
By MARY E. WILKINS By WM. FARQUHAR PAYSON 
A unique collection of short stories which A strong and thoroughly romantic Amer- 
show Miss Wilkins in an entirely new vein. ican novel of the same period as “ To Have 
All have a peculiarly psychological interest and To Hold.” It deals with the loss of 

and show a marvellous power ofimag ination. Raleigh's Roanoke Colony. 
Illustrated. $3 25 Frontispiece. $1 20 net 








Babs the Impossible 


By SARAH GRAND 
Author of “The Heavenly Twins.” 


Madame Grand’s new book still holds its position as one of the 
most successful novels of the new year. It 1s a wonderfully well- 
written story of a naive and impulsive young English girl. It ts full 
of the same delightful humor that characterized “ The Heavenly 


Twins.” Illustrated. $1 50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 
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May Contents of the Next Bazar 


HE BAZAR published to-day is the last issue of the weekly edition of this 
periodical. Henceforth HARPER’S BAZAR will be published as a monthly 
magazine, enlarged, improved, and in every way superior to any other wom- 

an’s publication in America. It will contain 112 pages. It will cover every topic 
of interest to the intelligent, refined, American woman. It will be high-class, digni- 
fied, helpful, stimulating, educative, from its first page to its last. 

The following is but a partial list of the contents for May, space forbidding 

the publication of the entire list. Among the special features which every 
American woman will wish to read will be found the following : 








Twenty-five Pages of Fashions 


The most beautiful, the most novel, the most practical fashions to be found 
in ahy periodical to-day, with pictures by the best fashion artists—Ethel 
and Guy Rose of Paris, and A. M. Cooper of New York. Text by the 
BAZAR’S Fashion Editor, Mrs. A. T. Ashmore. Among the very timely 
topics discussed in the Fashion Department are Outing Gowns for Summer 
Wear, with pictures of golf gowns, bicycle costumes, bathing costumes, etc. 


Fashions for June Brides, with designs by the Roses of Paris, 
Fashions in Graduation Gowns, with French and American illustrations. 
Lingerie and Novelties. 

Fashions for Children, beautifully illustrated by Miss A. M. Cooper. 
Simple Summer Gowns for Old and Young, etc. 


In the next BAZAR also appears the first of the splendid series 


Self-help for Nervous Women 


by Dr. John K. Mitchell, son of S. Weir Mitchell. To every woman of to- 
day these papers will be of distinct practical value. They should be read 
with the utmost care, and preserved for future reference. Dr. Mitchell is 
the son of America’s greatest nervous specialist, and is himself a practi- 
tioner eminent in the field of nervous diseases. 


HOME DECORATION | a ccccccccccccsscccccccoscsevees By Lillie Hamilton Krench 


Illustrated with beautiful photographs. 
No one writes more charmingly of the home and its decorative possibilities ~ 


than Miss French, who is just concluding her excellent series, “The Apart- 
ment Beautiful.” 


BAGSBY’S DAUGHTER. A Novel.......... By Bessie and Marie van Vorst 


INustrated by Clifford Carleton. 
The first instalment of the BAZAR’S great serial for the coming year, and 
a most worthy successor to the admirable story just completed. BAGSBY’S 
DAUGHTER is a tale that will hold the attention of the reader from start 
to finish. It will appear each month in this periodical. 


By Ce Ge BO BOI MD ois cen eceghessngectstientcuies v000skencigteDgninbeebas« Sdhasicodeheuesan 


Illustrated with photographs. 
These photographs include pictures of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. Bingham (Mistress of Ceremonies at the 
White House), Lady Curzon, and many others. 
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A PAREOR. PRAY.....:.45:. geese: fae By Helen M. Palmer 


Illustrated by Penrhyn Stanlaws. 
One of the charms of this delightful little play is that it may be acted in 
the parlor or on the lawn, in the ordinary costumes of every-day life. 


GOSSIP AND FASHION IN PARISG............... By Katharine de Forest 


One of Miss de Forest’s charming Paris letters, so popular among the 
BAZAR’S readers. 


DANGERS OF OVER-EXERCISE........ By Mary Taylor Bissell, M.D. 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING ......By Margaret Hamilton Welch 
CHILD: LGPS.........5:, sisvagecs--qincemieteedona ee Verses by Katharine Pyle 


Drawings by Sarah S. Stilwell. 


LACE FRONTS AND INSERTIONS..... ........ By Lillian M. Siegfried 
Illustrated with photographs. 
PROBLEMS OF HOME-MAKING............ sa<sestiel By Julia R. Tutwiler 


The problems are familiar to every housewife. The solutions Miss Tutwiler 
suggests are eminently practical and helpful. She suggests the practical 
division of a family income—what part of it should be expended for rent, 
for household expenses, for clothes, etc. 


FORMAL MAY BREAKFASTG................ By Caroline Benedict Burrell 
Illustrated with photographs. 
Mrs. Burrell’s delightful papers on entertainments—breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners—have been among the most successful articles published in this 
periodical. Every reader will be glad to see another from her pen. 


THE BAZAR’S RECIPBS.......2..064.....55..-4..00..: Leis} aes By Maria Blay 


Illustrated with photographs. 


KINDERGARTEN METHODS FOR MOTHERS..By Rosemary Baum 


(Supt. of Kindergartens, Utica, N. Y.) 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS........ runiglindich gaint aaah pada teagaceessnahe gk SOMRMEEOTS » oho 


With numerous illustrations 


_ PRACT IC AL LESSONS IN HOME SE WING ioe By Rosa E. Payne 


Illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


PERE -PAGES OF Ba) May i coriccice wccin-saipwenibiiininue thcbesecnisupetensssiece 


With illustrations by Peter Newell, Strot/iimann, J. K. Bryans, and other favorite artists. 


In addition there will be Answers to Mothers by Miss Marianna Wheeler 
(Supt. of the N. Y. Babies’ Hospital), Answers to Questions of Good Form, 
Household Decoration, Dress, and Cookery. A special feature of the new 
Monthly BAZAR will be the careful attention paid to all communications 
from readers of this publication. Every assistance will be given them, 
and questions which cannot be answered promptly in these columns will 
be replied to by mail as soon as possible. 











The New Monthly Bazar will be but 10c. a copy, $1.00 a year 
SUBSCRIBE 7 2 de NOW 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City 
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HARPER. & BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION “OF SIR WALTER SGOTT’S 


Waverley Novels 








In 48 Volumes. - 
With Over 2000 Illustrations. 











rr 


Forty-eight Volumes will: be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library isa library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 
2. They occupy py ot eet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5x 7% inches. 
3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 
4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new ty 
5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a 
century. ‘ 

This set is copied from first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised and 

corrected by Scott himself, “Thus it appears in sof reper] of the edition of 1829, whatever was 


required to add to the cliarm ‘or-the value, the and authority, of the separate works was 
supplied by the author himself. ‘In a word, it was Scott’s own edition, perfe:t in detail and fully 


representative of his genius. 
OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $2 00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $200. If you do like 
them, send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter yow as a subscriber to either 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for 
one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which you 
want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, sew'vork city 
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A LITTLE lunch for “just 
us two” can’t be expected 
to do for the friends who-drop 





in unexpectedly. 


There’s no getting caught unprepared if a little 
forethought has put some of the Libby preparations on 
the pantry shelves. Some of Libby’s delicious Pre- 
mier Soups, and Cooked Ready-to-serve Luncheon 
Meats, Ham Loaf, Veal Loaf, Chicken Loaf, Boneless 
Chicken, Melrose Paté, Deviled Ham, Peerless Wafer 
Sliced Smoked Beef, Whole Ox Tongue, put up in 





key-opening cans will make light housekeeping lighter. | 
iI} Our Booklet, «How to-Make Good Things to Eat’’ mailed free. 


Libby’s Atlas of the World 


| Containing 32 new maps, published expressly for us by the largest map and atlas publishers — | 

% in America, is just out. It is complete to March 1st, 1901. Indexed and gives new maps © { 

of China, South Africa, the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, and is of as much practical use | 
as any atlas published. We mail it to any address for ten two-cent stamps. } 





| | Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. The World’s Greatest Caterers. | 
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Among lifes Pleasures 
What pleasure isgreater,more exhilarating, more healthful 
than horse-back riding: It does forthe body all that free 
motion in open air can dos add to.it anutritious diet of 


Cream of Wheat: 


and the health conditions are perfect. The phosphates in 
the hard Northern Wheat from which Cream of Wheat is made 
afford the stimulus and nerve force necessary to intense 
enjoyment or sustained mental labor and stores up vi- 

tality for the brain needs of the busy. 

Cee oe racures tad ches handuamey, modated with each prtnte PEAT OF WHEAT CO 
of Cream of Wheat you can select a pictere they are without printed matter PUINNEAPOLEIS, MINN. 
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